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after the meeting of Mr. Baldwin and M. 

Poincaré on Wednesday vividly recalled the 
bad old days of Lloyd Georgian diplomacy. The two 
Prime Ministers, we were told, were “ happy todiscover 
that on no question is there any difference of purpose 
or divergence of principle which could impair the 
co-operation of the two countries.” We had hoped 
that the days when such silly lies were considered 
worth telling were gone for ever. But here we have 
the silliest that was ever told. Nothing to impair 
the co-operation of two countries whose policies are as 
diametrically opposed as policies can jbe! No “ diver- 
gence of principle” about the Ruhr occupation, which 
the British Government has declared to be illegal ! 
No “difference of purpose” about the break up of 
the Reich and the creation of a Rhineland Republic ! 
We are exceedingly loth to conclude that M. Poincaré 
has swallowed Mr. Baldwin, but what other conclusion 
is possible, unless the communiqué had no meaning 
at all? The British Government a few weeks ago 
sent a strong Note to France and received a reply 
Which in form and substance alike was a denial of its 
night to express any opinion on a question upon which 
the French Government had made up its mind. There- 
upon the British Prime Minister goes away for a holiday 
and then climbs down. That may be a false reading 
of the real situation, but it is how the world will in- 
evitably read it, unless Mr. Baldwin takes immediate 
and very energetic steps to demonstrate its falsity. 
Why, as things stand, should any country in Europe 
Consider it necessary to pay serious attention to any 

win-Curzon Note ? 


TT": terms of the official communiqué issued 





There are signs that Signor Mussolini is beginning 
to learn the meaning of prudence, if not of decency, 
in his handling of foreign affairs. His undertaking 
to evacuate Corfu on September 27th marks another 
surrender to the public opinion of Europe. He does 
not, of course, admit that there was anything improper 
in his seizure of the island (Signor Salandra, indeed, 
has stoutly defended it at Geneva), and he still repudi- 
ates the jurisdiction of the League. The League, 
however, will insist on the question of its competence 
being cleared up, and it seems probable that Italy 
will yield another point and agree to a definite ruling 
being sought from the Permanent Court of Justice. 
The Fiume dispute has again become the subject of 
direct discussion between the Governments of Rome 
and Belgrade, and the rupture that was feared last 
week-end is thus averted—or, at least, postponed ; for, 
unhappily, no settlement seems to be in sight. The 
situation at Fiume is deplorable. An Italian general 
has been planted in the city (to the great indignation 
of the Jugoslavs) ostensibly to inspirit its melancholy 
population and to restore its ruined trade. But it 
is difficult to see what he can do while the Jugoslavs 
close the frontier and boycott the place, on the ground 
that Italy is violating the Treaty of Rapallo. Mean- 
while there are further troubles in the Balkans. The 
Serbian Government, taking a leaf out of the Roman 
book, is reported to have threatened Bulgaria with war 
in the event of any komitadji band crossing the frontier. 
The Bulgarian Government at the same time is chal- 
lenged at home by an armed rising of Agrarians, 
assisted by Communists. We do not know, at the 
moment of writing, how serious this rebellion is; but 
the reports mention several bloody affrays. The 
Government troops, however, should be strong enough 
to put down any resistance that the peasants are 
capable of. 
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The English Press passed over with one accord the 
single piece of concrete evidence published lately that 
has seemed to imply a political move to force the Wash- 
ington Government into some kind of action in Europe. 
This was the statement that Mr. F. Upham, Treasurer 
of the Republican National Committee, was seeing 
President Coolidge for the purpose of urging him to 
declare a positive American policy aimed at the settle- 
ment of reparations and the evacuation of the Ruhr. 
Mr. Upham is important in two respects. He holds 
the purse-strings of the vast Republican party machine, 
and he represents, by virtue of his position in Chicago, 
the dominant industrial and commercial interests of 
the Middle West. If Mr. Upham sets out to press 
a policy upon the President and the State Department, 
it means that American Big Business and the greater 
bosses of the Republican Party are for it. This much 
is clear. So also is the eagerness of the Western 
farmers for the restoration of the European markets, 
and the misgiving of the financial houses as to the 
possibility of a sudden reversal of the present current 
of prosperity. But what then? President Coolidge 
pol Mr. Hughes will not take a step that would provoke 
a suspicion that they were directly opposing France, or 
that they were creating a possibility of renewed entangle- 
ments for the United States in Euro This was the 
situation in Washington when Harding died, and the 
feeling behind it has been vastly intensified since the 
beginning of the Italo-Greek crisis. None the less, 
Mr. Upham stands for the real governing power of 
America. It is M. Poincaré alone who makes the 
obstacle to whatever service, at this stage, the United 
States might render in the salvation of Europe. 

* * . 


Zaghlu] Pasha has returned to Egypt amid great 
popular rejoicing. But his reception, enthusiastic 
though it was, was evidently of a different quality from 
that which he had in 1921. Then he was the national 
saviour—the only man who counted in Egypt. Now, 
when the struggle for freedom has been won—or nearly 
won—his importance is obviously diminished. That 
is not to say, of course, that he does not still count 
for much. He is the head of the Wafd, the Nationalist 
movement, and his influence must have great weight 
both in the coming elections and in the subsequent 
negotiations and settlement between Egypt and Great 
Britain. It is uncertain as yet what line he is going 
to take. If he adopts the violent attitude towards the 
present Ministry and all its measures that some of his 
supporters are gleefully predicting, he may overthrow 
it, and bring back Nessim Pasha, whom together with 
the King the Wafd at present delight to honour. We 
do not know what it is hoped to gain by such a change, 
unless it be a renewal of the old troubles. The Zagh- 
lulists have always boasted that they stood for a 
democratic Egypt ; they will hardly advance the cause 
of democracy by playing off one Pasha against another 
—and Nessim, by the way, is about as fond of demo- 
cracy as is King Fuad. We trust, however, that 
Zaghlul is going to show himself more statesmanlike 
than his lieutenants. The Egyptians have not yet got 
all that they—or some of them—want; but they 
have, at least, got a very large measure of self-govern- 
ment, and their sympathisers in this country are 
anxious to see them making good. The reports of 
the present situation—of the conduct of affairs in the 
Ministries at Cairo and the confusion in the country— 
are not too encouraging. 

*” * * 

There is something almost pathetic about the appeal 
made to farmers by the Minister of Agriculture this 
week to use their relief from rates under the Agricultural 
Rates Act for the purpose of raising wages. Sir 
Robert Sanders says that he stated in the House of 
Commons that the Act would benefit the labourers 


Now he calls on the farmers 
to make his words come true. Surely, no Minister 
ever made a rasher prophecy. Hot on the heels of 
his appeal comes the solemn declaration of the Nationa] 
Farmers’ Union, in conclave assembled, that, failing 
large further measures of State assistance, they wil] 
be compelled to put the industry on an economic basis, 
by letting much land go to waste altogether, restricting 
tillage and extending grazing and pasture, and, generally 
“to reduce our commitments, to reduce marginal costs 
by diminishing production, and to divert remaining 
commitments to the most profitable channels.” This, 
the farmers fully recognise, means that the now utterly 
wretched position of the labourers will be made much 
worse. Widespread rural unemployment will be added 
to that which already prevails in the towns. “ It will 
mean ’’—these are the words of the National Farmers’ 
Union—*“ misery, want, and unemployment haunting 
the homes of our workers, men whose lot, we full 

realise, is already, under the starved condition of the 
industry, in many cases almost intolerable.” Sir 
Robert Sanders’s circular makes curious reading in 
face of the deliberate pronouncement. More urgently 
than ever, the question of our national agricultural 
policy stares us in the face. If tariffs and subsidies 
are alike excluded, what are we going to do about it? 
Are we to let the countryside go to the devil, or to 
make some efforts to stabilise conditions and to secure 
a just price alike for the farmer and for the labourer? 

* * * 

This month’s figures show that unemployment has 
increased by 30,000, and the cost of living has risen 
two points, to 73 per cent. above the pre-war level. 
The decline in employment is spread over most of the 
manufacturing industries; and the only industry in 
which there is any marked improvement is building, 
in which the effects of the new Housing scheme are just 
beginning to be felt. Wages remain practically 
stationary ; but the increase of discontinuous employ- 
ment and short time means a decrease in earnings. 
In short, in every single particular the industrial position 
is getting worse, not dramatically or so as to force an 
immediate crisis, but slowly and by a gradual slide 
down the hill. In face of this position the Government's 
plans for dealing with the situation look more futile 
than ever. They are plainly dominated by the theory 
that all this misery is inevitable, and that only the 
minor alleviations of Mrs. Partington’s mop can be 
applied. The summary of all the Government plans 
printed in this month’s Labour Gazette fitly expresses 
the situation. ‘The total programme as outlined 
above will, it is hoped, provide direct employment 
for at least 200,000 men during the coming winter 
and for at least a further 100,000 indirectly.” It 
sounds well enough, unless we remember that the 
registered unemployed—to say nothing of the unregis- 
tered—number over a million and a quarter, and that 
they are steadily increasing. 

~ * * 


With the partial revival of housing, there is agai 
talk of dilution in the building industry and of mobilising 
the unemployed for the construction of houses. We 
see no objection in principle to the setting of the ur 
employed to such useful work ; but this talk seems t 
us nonsensical while there is still heavy unemployment 
in the building trades. Clearly the hundred thousand 
men already used to labour on building and construction 
of works who are now unemployed ought to be abso 
before any outside labour is brought in. Doubtless 
Professor Clarke, who made the proposal at the British 
Association meeting, wants a scheme of rehouts 
big enough to absorb everybody. But others W 
propose dilution want to use it as a means for bringing 
down wages and conditions in the building trades 
When the plan was brought forward before, the building 


and cause wages to rise. 
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workers rightly asked that, if their trades were to be 
fooded with fresh labour, they should be given guar- 
gntees against future unemployment. If the plan is 
griously mooted again, such guarantees will have to 
be part of it. But there is no sense at all in talking 
gbout the matter unless and until there is a prospect 
of building more houses than the workers already in 
the industry can supply. We wish we saw such a 

spect; but, without a drastic change in the whole 

licy of the Government, we do not. The Chamberlain 
scheme shows no sign of creating any shortage of labour 
in the building trades. 

* * * 


The Daily Herald has been running what we believe 
is called a “‘ stunt”’ about the wages and conditions 
of waitresses in the London tea-shops. That may be 
an excellent thing to do; but it is unfortunate that it 
should be accompanied by a most undignified scramble 
of rival Trade Unions anxious to organise these girls. 
Two Unions have been advertising against each other 
in the Herald itself. Three others also organise 
tea-shop workers; and all five are now negotiating, 
under the auspices of the Trades Union Congress, in 
order to formulate a common programme and, if possible, 
reduce the overlapping and rivalry. This situation 
illustrates the woilinels to which we drew attention 
in discussing the annual meeting of the Congress. 
The last method likely to be effective either in enrolling 
workers in a Union or in getting any benefit for them 
when they have enrolled is for a half-a-dozen different 
organisers to make a dead set at them, each with 
vehement assertions that his is the one and only Union 
for them to join. This sort of rivalry destroys the 
confidence of the workers, and it also disinclines the 
employers to take any notice of demands made under 
such conditions. The General Council now has its 
chance of showing its capacity to deal with inter- 
Union squabbles so as to assert its authority as a 
co-ordinating body in Trade Union affairs. 

* * * 


Proposals for the reform of local rating and valuation 
have been under official discussion for a good number of 
years. At length they have taken shape in the draft 
of a Bill, and the Minister of Health has taken the 
unusual course of submitting this draft in advance to the 
associations of local authorities and to other interested 
groups. The main purpose of the draft Bill is not to 
alter the incidence of local taxation, but to remove 
complications and create uniformity, and also to bring 
valuations for local and national taxation onto a 
common basis. The parish as the area of assessment 
is marked down for destruction. Its place is to be 
taken by the borough or district council area, with the 
result of reducing the number of rural rating authorities 
at one blow from 12,882 to 648, and of urban authorities 
from 2,664 to 1,119. Simplification and uniformity 
in our system of local and national taxation are, indeed, 
much to be desired ; but there seems an undue tendency, 
it many clauses of the Bill, to extend the arbitrary 
powers of the Minister of Health and of the Income Tax 
authorities. Uniformity need not involve centralisation 
to the degree of placing autocratic power in the hands 
of the Minister, and we hope the local authorities will 
scrutinise carefully from this point of view the detailed 
Provisions of the Bill. Its general principles will 
probably meet with fierce attack from the conservatives 
of local government ; but, for our part, we have no 
doubt that the proposed enlargement of areas and the 
ma eng of poor law and other special rates into a 
om district rate are desirable reforms. Merging 
en © poor rates should speedily lead to another very 
prewert | change—the disappearance of the Poor Law 

orities as separate bodies and the consolidation 





of Poor Law services with other services of local 
government, 


An Irish correspondent writes: Republicans, who 
hoped that their members would shoulder all other 
parties off the stage at the opening of the new Dail by 
a dramatic refusal to take the oath, do not conceal 
their resentment at the discovery that under the 
amended Standing Orders deputies must be sworn in 
privately by the Clerk of the House before they can 
take their places in the Chamber. The Free Staters 
have cleverly trumped the first Sinn Fein lead, and 
Irish opinion, which relishes adroit manceuvring, is 
correspondingly impressed. It is also awkward for 
the Irregular leaders that some of their followers 
should have selected the eve of the meeting of the 
Oireachtas to renew attacks upon former members of 
the R.L.C., though these attacks are probably inspired 
less by political passion than by agrarian jealousies. 
Nevertheless, they are a warning that professions of 

ace and good will, however sincerely made, will not 

ind irresponsibles so long as they can lay their hands 
on arms with which to carry out their vendettas. The 
crusade for the release of the prisoners upon which the 
Irregulars are now concentrating ignores the funda- 
mental fact that the surrender of the dumps is an 
urgent necessity in the interests of the public safety 
which no Government could afford to neglect. We 
are told that it is impossible to justify the detention of 
men who, having been fought to a standstill, decided 
that war under present conditions was neither pleasant 
nor profitable. It seems, however, that it would be 
an outrage to ask the leaders who still remain at large 
to surrender their hidden stores of arms, or to make 
the release of prisoners conditional on a pledge that 
they will not renew their campaign of violence against 
the Irish people. This sort of logic may appeal to 
sentimentalists; fortunately for the country it finds 
no favour with Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues. 

* * * 


As was expected, the Free State Cabinet contained 
no surprises. Improvements might easily have been 
made in its personnel, and, did any certainty exist that 
it would not have to meet an attack designed to wreck 
the whole fabric of government, such changes would 
probably have been introduced. Mr. Cosgrave, how- 
ever, prefers not unnaturally to work with a team 
whose qualities he has tested in very awkward situations. 
The main business of the new session promises to be 
the discussion of an elaborate measure for the reform 
of local government. Admittedly, such reform is badly 
needed. Sinn Fein smashed the existing system after 
the elections of 1918, when it made the local governing 
bodies the spearhead of its attack upon British rule. 
If this was a good political stroke, it has had deplorable 
administrative results. The existing machinery was 
thrown out of gear, and though Sinn Fein laboured 
strenuously to develop a system of its own little real 
peomeens was made. In the chaos of civil war that 
ollowed the confusion of the Black and Tan period 
effective supervision was impossible, and over large 
areas local government ceased to exist except in 
name. Rates were not collected, all public works were 
stopped, and not a few county councils limited their 
activities to the passing of political resolutions. 
It is known that the Government are in favour of 
tightening central control, and of imposing restrictions 
which will compel local bodies to confine themselves 
to their real task of administering local affairs. The 
inevitable consequence is that all sorts of vested interests 
are already up in arms, and though the Bill may be 
passed through the Oireachtas without much opposition, 
to enforce it in practice is likely to be anything but 
easy. The situation is complicated by the new 


Republican plan of campaign which aims at capturing 
the councils at the next elections and using them, 
after the 1918 precedent, as centres of passive resistance 
to the authority of the Executive. 


Aa 
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MALTHUSIAN MOONSHINE 


HE severe and prolonged spell of unemployment 
from which the working classes of Great Britain 
have lately been suffering has led to a wide- 
spread revival of the Malthusian fallacy. And this 
revival has gained both impetus and a certain air of 
authority from the support given to it by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes. Mr. Keynes, apparently, believes that “‘ over- 
population” is the central and predominant problem 
of the post-war world; and he has not hesitated to 
express this curious view in terms which suggest 
that it is an inevitable conclusion of modern economic 
science and is based on a close study of economic facts 
and tendencies ; whereas, in fact, it is no more than 
the idiosyncratic opinion of a particular economist. 
It has the weight which attaches to any opinion of 
Mr. Keynes; but no more than that. In no sense is 
it a “ scientific’ deduction from ascertained or ascer- 
tainable facts. On the contrary, the facts appear to 
be all against any such conclusion, and Sir William 
Beveridge is entitled to our thanks for the skill and 
industry with which he marshalled them in _ his 
Presidential address to the Economic section of the 
British Association this week. 


Regarded purely as a theoretical proposition, the 
Malthusian doctrine is, of course, a self-evident truth. 
It is obvious that there are definite limits to the capacity 
of the soil of this planet to produce food, and definite 
limits, therefore, to the number of human beings who 
can find means of sustaining life. But there is no 
evidence whatever of which we are aware, or which 
Mr. Keynes or any other Malthusian has yet produced, 
to show that those limits are being approached or are 
even likely to be approached for centuries to come. 
No one really knows how much food the world can be 
made to produce. If we were to state—what we are, 
indeed, inclined to believe—that it might, and one day 
probably will, produce ten times as much as it produces 
to-day, no one could disprove our statement. Mr. 
Keynes and others would no doubt reject it, but they 
would be hard put to it to find any indisputable 
facts to sustain their rejection. To speak of a possible 
tenfold increase is, of course, to express the anti- 
Malthusian view in a gratuitously extreme form. To 
dispose of the Malthusian case as applied to present-day 
conditions it is not necessary to demonstrate the 
possibility of more than, say, a 25 per cent. increase of 
food production. 


It is no concern of ours, however, to demonstrate 
even so modest a proposition as that. Nor did Sir 
William Beveridge attempt to do so. He referred 
to the vast areas of the world’s surface which are still 
uncultivated, or uneconomically cultivated, but he 
did not offer any estimate of their potential productive 
capacity. He was concerned, rather, to show, first, 
that the statistics of food production up to 1914 
offer no support whatever to Mr. Keynes’ view and, 
second, that the problem of “ over-population ”’— 
if, indeed, there be such a problem—has nothing 
whatever to do with the problem of unemployment. 
Unemployment, he points out, is ‘‘a function of the 
organisation and methods of modern industry not of 
its size’’; and for that view he may certainly claim 
the support of such “‘ economic science ’’ as the world 
at present possesses. The phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment is au fond merely a consequence and symptom of 
industrial disorganisation. The unemployed bootmaker 
wants shirts, the unemployed shirtmaker wants boots, 


| 


and the only reason why they cannot supply each 
other's needs is that the intricate machinery of modern 
capitalism denies them access to their raw materials, 
The question of food does not arise, or, at any rate, has 
not yet arisen. As much food can be produced as 
can be paid for in shirts or boots or other goods that the 
food-producers require. We are not yet in sight of 
any limit either to the capacity or to the requirements 
of the food-producers; they will produce just 4s 
much as they can exchange for other commodities, 

Mr. Keynes has stated that the real price of bread 
(i.c., its price in terms of other commodities) has 
shown a tendency to rise ever since the beginning of 
the present century. If that statement were true, 
the fact might certainly afford powerful support to the 
Malthusian doctrine. Sir William Beveridge has no 
difficulty, however, in showing that, according to all 
the reliable data that are available, there is no truth 
in it at all. He shows that right up to the outbreak 
of the War the food production of the world increased not 
merely in its absolute amount but in its amount per 
head of the population; and, what is perhaps even 
more important, that its price (measured by any 
standard) steadily declined. This decline was naturally 
arrested by the War, but that fact, as Mr. Keynes 
himself admits, is not relevant to the argument. 
‘“* Mr. Keynes’ fears,’’ concludes Sir William Beveridge, 

seem not merely unnecessary, but baseless; his specific 

statements are inconsistent with facts. Europe, on the eve 
of the war, was not threatened with a falling standard of life, 
because Nature’s response to further increase of population 
was diminishing. It was not diminishing ; it was increasing. 

Europe, on the eve of war, was not threatened with hunger 

by a rising real cost of corn; the real cost of corn was not 

rising, it was falling. 
In other words, economic and statistical science offer 
no ground whatever for what Sir William calls 
‘** Malthusian pessimism.” 

We are bound to pay attention to these aberrant 
opinions of Mr. Keynes because in other directions he 
has established and well earned a European repu- 
tation as a competent and reliable economist. But 
if he uses that reputation to propagate his Malthusian 
monomania he must expect to find even his friends and 
admirers falling foul of him. For it is a dangerous and 
obscurantist doctrine that he preaches. If unemploy- 
ment is to be regarded as a result of over-population, 
then, obviously, there is no cure for it, save a wholesale 
administration of poison—for emigration can be, # 
best, only an insignificant palliative. The danger 's 
not that the poison will be administered, but that those 
in authority will feel themselves absolved from the 
task of solving a problem which is in fact soluble. 
There is no reason why unemployment should exist 
at all on a serious scale, save the inability of statesmen 
and “captains of industry”’ to grasp its real cause 
and attack the problem at its roots. It is a difficult 
problem, of course ; and the captains of industry under- 
stand it better than do the statesmen ; but neither have 
yet realised apparently that it is in their own interest 
to attack it and get rid of it. And Mr. Keynes indirectly 
supports their inactivity with a show of economlt 
erudition which has in fact no basis. 

There is another, and, perhaps, even more serious 
practical danger in this “ Malthusian pessimism 
For it affords powerful support to the “ birth-control 
propaganda. “ Birth-control”’ is, in our opinion, 0M 
of the most dangerous movements that has ev 
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threatened civilisation. We have nothing to say 
the subject that has not been said a hundred time 
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before, but the argument—however often it may have 
been reiterated—seems to us to be quite unanswerable. 
Rirth-control propaganda, exactly in so far as it is 
dfective, mainly influences, and always will mainly 
influence, precisely those persons and classes which 
ought to be encouraged to bear children. It is an 
anti-eugenic force of incalculable magnitude. We are 
not enamoured of “ eugenics,” especially as that 
“science” is preached by the Eugenics Education 
Society, but every intelligent being must admit that 
there is such a thing as “ selection,” and that the 
average quality of a race may rise or fall. Deliberate 
“birth-control” is probably—on the face of it—the 

test factor that at present exists tending towards 
the deterioration of the white races. Malthusian and 
Stopesian arguments may or may not be validin theory, 
but their practical effect is inevitably to discourage 
exactly those who should be parents from accepting 
the responsibilities of parenthood. The dilemma, we 
admit, seems insoluble; but, at least, we may do 
what we can to prevent the general acceptance by the 
“intellectual ’’ class—to whom alone it appeals— 
of the Malthusian fallacy. There seems no reason 
to suppose that the world will benefit even by a general 
and equally distributed restriction of births; and 
there seems every reason to suppose that the selective 
restriction that is likely to result from effective propa- 
ganda will lead to definite deterioration. At any rate, 
Sir William Beveridge’s demonstration that the “‘ over- 
population’ bogey is moonshine is a most valuable 
and timely piece ot work. 


REVOLUTION 4 L7ESPAGNOL 


HE revolution now appears to be firmly in 
the saddle in Spain. Martial law has been 


proclaimed, Parliament is thrown on the 
dust heap and the purge of politicians is 
proceeding according to plan. The government of 
the country is in the hands of nine trusty Generals, 
assisted by King Alfonso and some Permanent Under- 
Secretaries. Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis 
de Estella, formerly Captain-General of Catalonia and 
now President of the Directory of Generals, assures us 
that he means business. He claims to have not 
merely the ermy, but the nation, behind him, and 
he only asks for ninety days in which to sweep and 
garnish the country. We shall watch the passage of 
these ninety days with much interest; we even join 
humbly with The Morning Post in offering the Marquis 
our best wishes for his success. But we have some 
doubts. Many men have climbed into the saddle in 
Madrid ; few have made the Spanish steed budge. 
There is nothing obscure about either the origin 
or the character of the revolt. Many of its supporters 
as well as of its opponents have hastened to draw the 
obvious parallel between it and the Fascist revolution 
in Italy. There are, indeed, points of close similarity 
both in fundamentals and in details. The rottenness 
in the State and the disgruntled temper of the people 
Were as apparent in the Spain of yesterday as they were 
in the Italy of a year or two ago. Everyone was 
sick of the faction fights of politicians and of tottering, 
incompetent Ministries. Everyone could see the need 
of cutting down waste in the public departments and 
of bringing & new energy into the conduct of affairs. 
Spain, too, as in Italy, there was a widespread 
indignation at the lowering of the national prestige. 








The Italians had been, as they felt, cheated of the 
. ts of their victory in the Great War; the Spaniards 
hoe paying heavily in blood and money and honour 

T the mismanagement of their little war in Morocco. 








In both countries, again, there were violent internal 
dissensions due to the struggle between capital and 
labour, and the bourgeoisie and those of the pro- 
letariat who wanted social peace were ready to welcome 
a saviour with an iron fist. And so Italy had its 
Mussolini and Spain has its Marquis de Estella. Both 
these great reformers have removed the bauble of 
Parliamentarism ; both represent the rule of force 
with a complaisant “ constitutional monarch "’ behind 
them; neither will stand any nonsense from the 
naughty elements of the working class or other persons 
disaffected to his own political theories. But there, 
for all practical purposes, the resemblances end and 
the differences begin. And the two main differences, 
as we see them, are that the Marquis de Estella is 
not Signor Mussolini and the Spaniards are not the 
Italians. The Marquis de Estella, we are quite aware, 
does not want to be mistaken for an Italian dictator. 
He announced very solemnly the other day that he 
was not inspired by Mussolini, but by the great Spanish 
hero of last century, General Prim. So be it. It is 
not for us to dispute with the Marquis over his local 
colour, or officiously to remind Spaniards that the 
circumstances of the wild years after the revolution 
of 1868, in which Prim was at the zenith of his power, 
were not quite those of to-day, that Prim was not 
an anti-constitutionalist—or even that Prim swore 
the Bourbons would never come back to the Spanish 
throne. 

But what matters to the Marquis de Estella, surely, 
is not so much that he should be inspired by the dead 
Prim as that he should have the practical advantages 
of the living Mussolini. These he evidently has not. 
From our own point of view, indeed, as mere lookers- 
on at the game, the Marquis is preferable to Mussolini. 
He promises to be much more amusing. Consider, 
for instance, the story of his little passage on the 
telephone with the Minister for War at Madrid. The 
Minister rang up the Captain-General at Barcelona 
and inquired if it were true that the troops were in 
rebellion. ‘“* Yes,”’ said the Cagtaln-Genunal. * What 
are you doing to ~— the movement ?”’ asked the 
Minister. “I am leading it,’’ said the Captain- 
General. ‘“‘ Then consider yourself dismissed,” said 
the Minister. ‘“‘Go to the devil!” said the Captain- 
General,”’ “it’s you who are dismissed ’’—and then 
hung up the receiver and went on with the revolt. 
And what could be better than his retort to Sejior 
Alba, the late Foreign Minister, who has fled to France ? 
Sefior Alba wrote to say that Spain looked like being 
a poorish sort of place for an honest man to live in 
under the nine Generals, and that he proposed to 
reside abroad in future. “‘ Very well,” replied the 
Marquis, “‘stay abroad by all means. But please 
return the Government motor-car in which you 
skipped over the frontier.” Here is a wag whom we 
shall count upon for much diversion during these 
next ninety days! But superior as he may be in 
wit, he is clearly inferior to Mussolini in other and 
more important respects. We need make no invidious 
comparisons between the brains of the two men. 
It is enough to point out that when Mussolini seized 
power he was at the head of a patiently and tightly 
organised force which had captured the popular 
imagination, which had struck its roots deep and 
wide in a people endowed with a keen political sense, 
which had already routed its most dangerous enemies. 
Where does the Marquis de Estella stand by com- 
parison? He comes up, it is true, as Mussolini came 
up, on a wave of general discontent, and he comes 
up with a force at his back—the force of the army. 
But the Spanish revolution, though it was a military 
revolution, was a military revolution of a peculiar 
character. It was the culmination of a long struggle 
between the army chiefs and the politicians, a struggle 
in which principles were entangled with private 
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interests and personal feuds on both sides. There is 
plenty of evidence that the mass of the people had 
no love for or confidence in the politicians ; but there 
is very little evidence that they have any love for or 
confidence in the generals either. In a word, the 
Marquis de Estella has not, in the first place, got the 
Spanish people behind him, in the sense that Mussolini 
had got the Italian people behind him. And, more- 
over, even if he had, there remains the difference 
between the two peoples. The inertia and_ political 
incapacity of the Spaniards are a byword. The man 
in the street or the man in the fields in Spain may 
perhaps be none the less happy than his more interested 
and bustling counterpart in Italy or France or England. 
But he is certainly less likely to supply driving force 
or permanence to a movement promoted, albeit for 
his own good, by a party of grandees. 

But then, it will be said, is not the support of the 
army sufficient ? Perhaps it may be. But it is by no 
means clear how solid that support will prove. The 
revolt was a revolt primarily of the officers, not of the 
rank and file. The Spanish army is not a corps of 
Janissaries or a regiment of Prussian Guards. It is 
composed of Spaniards. And a considerable part of it, 
it is said, may presently show itself less amenable to the 
generals when they come to deal with Catalonia. 
That is the second of the Marquis de Estella’s problems 
—how far he can rely on his army as an instrument of 
reform and repression. Finally, he is at a disadvantage 
as compared with the Fascisti, in that he has yet to 
catch his Catalan hare before he can cook it. He has 
got the wealthy bourgeoisie of Barcelona on his side in 
the fight which he promises against Separatism, Repub- 
licanism, Syndicalism, Anarchism and all the other 
turbulent movements which have long flourished there. 
For the bourgeois of Barcelona may want Home Rule, 
but they would rather have it in a very modified form— 
or dispense with it altogether—than risk a revolution 
from below. But the revolution from below remains, 
as always, a possibility in Catalonia, and the possibility 
will become a good deal more pronounced when the 
Directory begins its campaign against “the enemy 
within the gate.” ‘Our movement,’ observed the 
Marquis de Estella the other day, “‘ will include the 
rigorous repression of revolutionary Communists and 
Separatists. It will achieve the aims which politicians 
have never been able to secure, and will open up 
prospects for the workers.” Some of us, who know 
the views of the enthusiasts of “‘ our movement ”’ and 
their general methods of dealing with Labour, may 
enjoy that sally of the Marquis. But its humour will 
not be appreciated throughout Catalonia. 

Here, then, is enough to make us doubtful whether 
the Marquis de Estella, even with the assistance of all 
his generals and the King and the permanent officials, 
has not bitten off more than he can chew. We are not 
arguing now about the morality of violent revolutions 
or of soldiers setting themselves up against parliaments. 
We are not frightened by the obvious fact that the 
Marquis is not what he protests he is—a democrat. 
We accept the situation as it is, and assume that the 
political stable in Spain badly wants cleansing, that a 
check is needed to waste and corruption and slackness, 
that an end ought to be made of the miserable conflict 
in Morocco. Any body of men that could achieve 
those aims might deserve well of their country. But 
what are the prospects held out by the Directory ? It 
has begun by abolishing Ministers and Ministries. It 
will shortly put the late Premier, the Marquis de 
Alhucemas, on his trial. It has framed a number of 
drastic police measures, and it has decreed that all civil 
servants must come in person to their offices and work 
at least five hours a day. That decree, we daresay, will 
draw no tears except from the victims. Another 
decree, which makes gambling illegal throughout the 
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country, may perhaps command less general approval! 
Of the Catalonian programme we shall doubtless heg, 
more in due course; all we know at present is, what has 
trickled through the censorship, that Labour is angry 
and preparing for a clash. There remains the Moroccan 
programme, of which also we are expecting details, 
The Marquis de Estella has pledged himself to bring 
the war to a triumphant end; a good many of his 
countrymen, we believe, will be glad of any sort of ap 
end. For ourselves, we shall not be surprised if there 
is neither triumph nor end to it. We shall not, indeed, 
be surprised, if, before the ninety days are over, all the 
projects of the Marquis and his generals turn out to be 
more castles in Spain. 


NEARING A CLIMAX IN GERMANY 


BERLIN, September 17th. 


S I write, the chances of negotiations with France seem 
A small, M. Poincaré still insists on a formal 
capitulation before he will consent to talk. The 
German Government must unconditionally order the 
abandonment of passive resistance in the Ruhr. There is 
some reason to believe that the British Government has 
advised the adoption of that course. If that be so, one 
must conclude that Downing Street is very badly informed 
about the internal conditions of Germany. This, indeed, 
is suggested by the whole attitude of the British Govem- 
ment. It is almost incredible that, if the desperate state 
of affairs in Germany were fully realised in England, any 
Government could remain passive in face of the impending 
catastrophe. At the risk of being tedious I must say 
once more that no German Government could possibly 
yield to M. Poincaré’s demand. Even if its members 
escaped assassination, the Government that yielded would 
not last twenty-four hours, and the capitulation would be 
the signal for disruption and chaos. It is obviously 
impossible that the German Government can much longer 
go on paying the enormous sums that the subsidies to the 
Ruhr cost. The present Government desires nothing 
better than to stop those subsidies, if only M. Poincaré 
will make the very slight concessions necessary to save its 
face. His refusal to do so is interpreted here as an indica- 
tion that he desires the break-up of Germany, for, what- 
ever may be the case in England, it is believed that the 
facts about the internal situation here are perfectly well 
known in France. Indeed, the French Government press 
says in so many words that France can afford to walt 
until Germany collapses. 

It is urgently necessary that public opinion in other 
countries should understand what that collapse will mean. 
In the first place it may mean the disruption of the Reich 
Indeed, whatever the German Government may do 
not do, the danger of disruption is now great. I said 8 
couple of days ago to a very prominent person here, whose 
position gives him quite exceptional sources of information, 
that in my opinion disruption was possible. He replied 
that, in his opinion, it was probable. The factors that 
are making for it are many and varied. The most m 
portant of them are, of course, economic. Patriotism 
everywhere is to a great extent an affair of the pocket. 
The best antidote to separatist tendencies in Germany 
would be the stabilisation of the currency, which is als 
the first and most essential condition of economic recovery: 
Stabilisation would perhaps be easier now than it has ye 
been since the mark began to depreciate. For the gold 
value of the total note circulation, enormous as is its pape! 
value, is so small that it must be well covered even by the 
small gold reserve of the Reichsbank. It would therefore 
seem possible to issue a new currency on a gold basis an 
call in the existing currency by a certain date, paying for 
it, of course, in its value in the new currency at the current 
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rate of exchange. Moreover, a gold basis for a currency 
js not essential. I believe that Denmark successfully 
based a new currency after the Napoleonic wars, during 
which the old Danish currency had gone to pieces, on the 

arantee of a charge on real property. That guarantee 
might be adopted in Germany, perhaps as an additional 
one to the gold reserve of the Reichsbank. I am told on 
good authority that the Government is seriously con- 
sidering a change of the currency, but at present it has 
announced only what is called a gold currency, not as a 
substitute for the present paper currency, but in addition 
to it. The two are to exist together. 

I hope that my information as to the intentions of the 
Government is accurate, but its financial policy up to the 
present has been disappointing. Dr. Hilferding, like his 
predecessors, is tinkering with the symptoms instead of 
trying to remove the cause of the disease. The new 
“ Devisen-Ordnung” and its companion regulations are 
as futile as the similar measures with whose derelict remains 
the paths of previous Governments were strewn. Their 
net result is to plunder the public for the benefit of the 
banks. For instance, if one sells foreign currency on the 
Stock Exchange, one cannot now be paid until two days 
later and, if one wants the money earlier one must pay 
interest at the rate of 2 per cent. a day. This regulation 
was intended to check speculation, and therefore the fall 
of the mark. It has not checked the fall of the mark in 
the slightest degree and it is uncommonly good business 
for the banks. The regulation that nobody may have 
foreign currency without official permission, and then 
only if he requires it for “ productive purposes ’—I pity 
the commissioner who has to interpret that phrase—has 
led to a great increase in the sale of foreign currency 
privately to business men, who give much more than 
the official rate of exchange. One can get more than the 
official rate in any restaurant. The result is a further 
depreciation of the mark. As for the decree ordering 
possessors of foreign currency to surrender it to the State, 
it is being almost universally disobeyed. 

Even if the Government decides to abandon these follies 
and go to the root of the matter, it may be too late. The 
separatist movement is spreading with alarming rapidity 
among the agricultural population of northern Bavaria, 
which had until quite recently been as much opposed to 
it as the workmen of Nuremberg and other industrial 
centres still are. The reason is simple. The possessors 
of gold in Germany are those that own iron, coal or food- 
stuffs. Everything else depends on the fluctuations of 
the market and of the paper mark. Possessors of gold 
do not care to exchange it for paper, and the Bavarian 
agriculturists believe, rightly or wrongly, that separation 
from the Reich would give them a stable currency. They 
also believe that, if Bavaria separated from the Reich and 
restored the monarchy, France would relieve it from the 
payment of reparations. It is possible that there is good 
ground for that belief. At any rate, I have information 
from a trustworthy source that the Bavarian monarchists 
have recently sent agents to Paris to sound the French 
Government as to its attitude in the event of a successful 
separatist movement. That does not prevent them from 
appealing to Nationalist feeling in Bavaria against the 
alleged disposition of the Stresemann Cabinet to capitulate 
to France. Should capitulation come, or any arrangement 
that can plausibly be represented as capitulation, the 
chances are that there will at once be a monarchist and 
Separatist coup in Bavaria and that it will be successful. 
If the French Government fulfils the expectations of the 

avarian separatists, the probability becomes almost a 
certainty, 

The economic and political conditions are such that a 
Separatist movement in any part of Germany is likely to 
Ge to general disruption. A member of the Saxon 
ie ae said the other day in a public speech that 

© monarchy were restored in Bavaria or a Fascist 


dictatorship set up, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would at once be established in Saxony. That would 
almost inevitably involve the separation of Saxony from 
the Reich. The Saxon workmen, or many of them, realise 
this, but they hold that disruption would be a less evil 
than the triumph of reaction all over Germany, and, in 
their opinion, capitulation to France would mean such a 
triumph. It is possible that a certain part of Prussian 
Saxony, including Erfurt and Halle, would secede from 
Prussia in the event of a Socialist revolution in Saxony 
proper and join the latter. The great difficulty of an inde- 
pendent Saxony would be the food supply, for Saxony 
is highly industrialised and cannot feed itself. Even if 
Thuringia, as is probable, and Brunswick, as is less so, 
followed the example of Saxony, I doubt whether Central 
Germany could be self-supporting. Moreover, the Thurin- 
gian peasants are not Socialists, and Russia has shown the 
difficulties that a social revolution encounters when the 
peasants are opposed to it. 

Disruption of the Reich would, of course, mean the 
immediate institution of the “ Independent Rhineland 
Republic,” including, according ‘to the latest information, 
the Ruhr, the towns occupied by the French outside the 
Ruhr on the right bank of the Rhine, and even perhaps 
Frankfort. It might well answer the purpose of the French 
Government to bribe the inhabitants of these districts by 
promising to relieve them of reparation payments. That 
would mean, of course, no reparations at all, but M. 
Poincaré could perhaps satisfy the French peasants and 
small bourgeoise by pointing to the profits to be obtained 
from the control of the Rhineland and Ruhr industries. 
In any case the establishment of a stable currency would 
be a strong inducement to the monied classes. Even in 
Frankfort there are people—of course, people with money 
—saying that perhaps after all a Rhineland Republic 
would not be so bad, for it would mean the introduction 
of the French currency. A policy of non-intervention in 
the Ruhr has been advocated in some quarters in England, 
on the pretext that the Ruhr question is only a conflict 
between rival capitalisms. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The passive resistance in the Ruhr was the 
spontaneous act of the workmen, who dragged the capitalists 
along with them. Many of the latter would have made 
terms with the French long ago, had they not been heavily 
subsidised by the German Government. If the advocates 
of peace at any price and non-resistance knew their busifiéss, 
they would have made the utmost sacrifices to secure the 
success of the first serious attempt in history at passive resist- 
ance toinvasion. The end of passive resistance in the Ruhr, 
which now seems inevitable, is the end of pacifism; for the 
unilateral disarmament of Germany is the root cause of the 
present situation. The failure of the only possible alter- 
native to armed resistance will bring home to everybody 
the fact which I, for my part, never doubted, that no 
country can disarm or reduce its armaments unless and 
until all other countries do the same. 

Opinion in other countries has, I think, been misled by 
the fact that many of the leading Berlin Socialists advocate, 
like Mr. Georg Bernhard, capitulation to France, although 
not, of course, in so many words. But these are Socialists 
of the Noske and Scheidemann school—bourgeois of the 
bourgeois—who, Nationalist as they are, dread revolution 
of any sort even more than internationalism. I believe 
them to be mistaken in thinking that capitulation to 
France would avert revolution; but they have always been 
mistaken. They are the most incompetent of politicians 
even in a country where political competence is not too 
prevalent. Dr. Zeigner, the Saxon Prime Minister, has 
more political ability than all the Noske-Scheidemann 
Socialists rolled together, and ten times as much courage. 
It is not the workmen, but the capitalists, that are pressing 
for capitulation to France. Meanwhile the ironmasters 
are charging German industry 240 gold marks a ton for 
iron, which they sell abroad for 170 gold marks a ton, 
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The pre-war price was 98 marks. If the German iron- 
masters can make a trust with the French, the German 
consumer will be more than ever at their mercy, and 
German labour will be crushed, like French and Italian 
labour. The workmen know that, and they know, too, 
that it means the defeat of Labour all over the Continent, 
except in Russia. 

The position of the German Government, if M. Poincaré 
continues to insist on conditions that mean suicide, is 
thus almost impossible. Plainly it cannot go on sub- 
sidising the Ruhr. Yet, if it just stops the subsidies and 
orders passive resistance to cease, the result may be the 
disruption of Germany. I can see only one possible way 
of stopping the subsidies and at the same time avoiding 
disruption, unless M. Poincaré makes the small concessions 
asked for by Dr. Stresemann. It is that the German 
Government should declare that it cannot continue to 
ask the German people to make the sacrifices necessary to 
support the passive resistance, that it does not ask the 
inhabitants of the Ruhr to stop their resistance if they 
can possibly continue it, that it abandons them only 
through dire necessity with the firm hope that they will 
one day return to the German family, and that it breaks 
off diplomatic relations with France. It might also appeal 
to the League of Nations, as it has a right to do by the 
terms of the Covenant, backed by the publicly declared 
opinion of the British Government, that the invasion of 
the Ruhr was an act of war not justified by the Treaty 
of Versailles. That would at least force the British 
Government to have a policy. This policy, which is the 
suggestion of one of the leading German publicists, and 
finds a certain amount of favour here, is no doubt a counsel 
of despair, but the state of Germany is desperate. 

Rosert DELL. 


THE GATHERING CRISIS IN INDIA 


NE fairly clear conclusion seems to us to emerge 
() from the proceedings of the Indian National 
Congress during the special conference held at 
Delhi during this last week. It is that Indian Nationalism, 
moderate and extremist together, has reached a point that 
threatens the existence of the reform régime and that the 
approaching elections will reveal a state of affairs, in the 
country and the Legislative Assemblies, which may force 
upon the Government of India a policy of executive action 
altogether at variance with the assumptions of the Constitu- 
tion established three years ago. 

The situation as it has developed during the present 
year has three main aspects. They are: (1) the later 
Non-Co-operation movement, and its relation to the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies and to the boycott policy ; (2) the results 
in India of the Kenya agitation; and (8) the Hindu- 
Mohammedan position. These are all closely intertwined, 
and each of them has been illuminated by the speeches 
and votes at Delhi. That conference was avowedly called 
for the purpose of dealing with the disintegration that set 
in with Mr. Gandhi’s removal to prison, and especially 
of arriving at some form of agreement with regard to the 
conduct of Non-Co-operators in the Council elections. 
On this matter a compromise has been reached. By an 
overwhelming majority the delegates passed a resolution 
*removing the ban from the Legislative Assemblies—for the 
sake of peace, harmony and unity. Hence the Bengali 
leader, Mr. C. R. Das, is now at liberty to make the most 
of his scheme to organise candidates and capture as many 
seats in the Assemblies as he can. There would seem, to be 
sure, little enough of “‘ compromise ” about the policy now 
adopted, for Mr. Das—who is by nature a politician, and 
knows better—was careful to explain that by forcing an 
entry into the Councils his party’s sole intention was to 
create a succession of deadlocks and so deprive the Govern- 
ment of legislative machinery. The decision does not 
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mean that the National Congress has assumed the rp. 
sponsibility of an election programme. On the contrary, 
the Congress officially continues to stand aloof, and it jg 
accordingly assumed that the Das party need not look 
for a large number of electoral successes. Even this departure 
from the old Gandhist position, moreover, was secured 
only through the intervention of the absent leader himself. 
Mr. Gandhi sent word from his cell to the effect that the 
policy of complete Non-Co-operation might be modified 
if the interests of the Swaraj cause demanded it—a m 
which, to the faithful, must have sounded like surrender, 

The Gandhists, however, still command a majority in 
the National Congress, as was shown by the decision upon 
the general policy of boycott or “civil disobedience.” 
This, of course, was Mr. Gandhi’s scheme in theory ; but, 
it will be remembered, he steadily refrained from speaking 
the word which would have authorised his followers to 
enter upon the organisation of civil disobedience as a 
national policy. Nor did the Non-Co-operation leaders 
attempt it after Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. All they could do was 
to send a commission through India for the purpose of 
exploring the ground, and the result of the inquiry was a 
unanimous finding that the country was not ready for the 
proclamation of civil disobedience on the great scale. 
Is it any more ready to-day? The question calls for no 
answer; or for none more direct and effectual than is 
provided by the confusions and dissensions of the move- 
ment upon which Mr. Gandhi’s personal authority imposed 
the appearance of unity. Nevertheless, the National 
Congress has appointed yet another committee for the 
organisation of civil disobedience. It can have only one 
conceivable result—the further increase of conflict within 
the Nationalist movement. 

It is less easy to estimate the effects of the Kenya agita- 
tion; for, despite the efforts of Mr. Sastri since his return 
from England, there is not much evidence that Kenya is a 
name of power in the electoral campaign. Nor can it 
become so unless Hindus and Mohammedans find some 
means of composing the antagonism which, in all the 
northern provinces, has become a standing menace to 
public order and the greatest of all perils to the reformed 
Constitution. Naturally enough, Mr. Sastri and his 
friends are being taunted with the weakness of their own 
position. Even the moderate chairman of the National 
Congress was impelled to suggest that very little was left 
of the constitutional method for political Indians, after 
the experience of the Moderates over the salt tax, and the 
impotence of India to influence a crucial imperial decision 
such as that of Kenya. The practical deduction from 
this, it might have been expected, would be that in the 
circumstances the men who direct the strategy of the 
National Congress would insist upon cautious procedure. 
And yet it is announced that the committee has decided, 
by 43 votes to 28, to proclaim a boycott of British goods 
throughout India. Strange to say, the chief opposition 
to the boycott seems to have come from the Gandhist 
section, which argued that the resolution was impracticable 
and would work out to the detriment of the Indian people, 
whose economic condition compelled them to buy in the 
cheapest market. Boycott as a weapon of aggressive 
nationalism is obviously more than double-edged. _ 

We come, finally, to the Hindu-Moslem difficulty, which 
threatens to dominate all others during the electoral cam- 
paign in the larger provinces. The intensity of the conflict 
of feeling and interest is not minimised by the Indian 
leaders. On the contrary, it was specifically emphasised 
by the chairman of the National Congress, himself 8 
Mohammedan of Bengal. Indian.self-government, he urged, 
could be based only upon a Hindu-Moslem entente ; and 
he made the effective point that it was possible for the 
freedom of 800 million people to be delayed by the singing 
of a Hindu procession while passing a mosque, OF the 
lopping by Mohammedans of a sacred tree. Clearly, there 
is no part here for British influence or authority to play 
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except to keep the peace between the warring communities, 
and, if the Legislative Assemblies are to survive at all, 
to work steadily towards a readjustment of communal 
interests and claims. We note one other point in the 
Mohammedan chairman’s address, which on the whole, 
and apart from its lip-service to the Non-Co-operation 
principle, seems to have been a reasoned and intelligent 
appeal to his fellow-countrymen. He declared that the 
Turkish victory had shown that Britain ‘* bowed before only 
the will of a people determined to gain freedom.” If that 
be, as undoubtedly it is, the particular moral which the 
politically conscious Indian is drawing from Angora and 
Lausanne, we can only suggest, as a rider, that the will 
to freedom on the part of a people can have but one con- 
ceivable expression—unity. And the condition of India at 
this moment is, demonstrably, a condition of greater dis- 
traction and internecine conflict than has been known 
for a generation. 

The foregoing, however, are matters for the Indian 
leaders themselves and their more influential followers. 
For the Government of India and the British Cabinet, 
as we began by suggesting, there is likely to arise within 
the next half-year an imperial question no less urgent 
than momentous. It is a twofold question, and may be 
stated thus: Can the theory be maintained that the 
great experiment of the Legislative Councils is working 
out with a tolerable degree of success; and can govern- 
ment and public order be upheld amid the conditions 
now prevailing and legislative circumstances such as 
those that are inherent in the present policy of the National 
Congress and the Non-Co-operators? It seems to us 
inevitable that these questions will present themselves in 
the immediate future. Two years ago a Prime Minister 
knowing nothing of India, and admittedly speaking from 
a departmental brief, aroused a storm throughout India 
by stressing the experimental character of the reform 
Constitution. Mr. Lloyd George was not at that time 
especially well advised, but his warning was not original] 
or merely devised ad hoc. It is implicit in the Act. We 
need not suppose that the India Office, or the Viceroy’s 
Council, will seek to raise any doubt as to the permanence 
of the Reforms, the workability of Diarchy, or the chances 
of maintaining the executive Government in the event 
of the “‘ deadlock” faction being strong enough to make 
aparty in the Assemblies. The doubts will be engendered 
by the actual conditions, and will not be denied. We 
wish it were possible to say that there exists on either 
side any solid assurance that the new Indian Constitution 
will be enabled to emerge from the ordeal. 


SOLITUDE 


WISH I had a dictionary of quotations. I should 

like to turn up “ Solitude” and see what has been 

written in praise of it. There is only one tag of 
the kind that I remember at the first time of asking. It 
is one of the few Latin tags that I brought away with me 
from school—Cicero’s noble boast, “‘ Nunquam minus 
solus quam cum solus.” At least, it seemed noble to me 
when I was a schoolboy. It is, I suppose, some impulse 
to practise the budding wings of our individuality that 
makes us delight at that age in the thought of solitude. 
Through solitude we become separate. We make a hero 
of Ishmael himself as a lonely and romantic figure, and 
envy the solitude of the outcast and the misunderstood. 
May it not be that even Robinson Crusoe owes a part of its 
Popularity to the fact that it is a story of a lonely human 
being? The eagle, the mountain peak, the desert island, 
all appeal to our sense of the distinction of solitude. 
Solitude—how charming a fancy to play with between seeing 
one friend and another! Where else but in this remote 


and secluded dwelling-place shall we find poetry and 
Philosophy ? 


At the same time, I do not like having my meals alone. 
How oppressively silent the flat seems with everyone 
else away in the country! I sit down at the long dinner- 
table on which four candles shine round a bowl of oranges 
and apples. I do not suppose the table is really very long, 
but it seems to stretch before me away into the wastes of 
an infinite darkness. I get up and turn on the electric 
light for company. The mutton chop is done to a turn. 
That ought to console me. But what taste is there in a 
mutton chop at a table surrounded by empty chairs? If 
there were even a dog or a cat in one of them, it would not 
be so bad. I would gladly share the mutton chop bite 
about—well, say, one bite in three—with a cat. I like 
that way of sprinkling some sort of green herbal stuff 
over the potatoes. But the potatoes are not all they 
should be. As I sit in the silence, in which no noise is 
audible but the occasional clinking of a knife or tablespoon, 
like the sound made by a ghost’s chain in a haunted castle, 
I meditate on potatoes and recall old conversations on the 
subject from the buried past—whether I like them boiled 
in their jackets, whether I like them floury, the superiority 
of the skerry blue to all modern varieties, whether the use 
of sulphate of ammonia as a manure does not tend to make 
potatoes soapy, whether the proportion of soapy potatoes 
has not become greater in recent years, If only there were 
a farmer or a gardener or a gourmet or a greengrocer 
present, what good talk we might have about these things ! 
When one is alone, however, one’s thoughts wander, and 
one’s questions remain mere questions and fade away 
into the walls of the room unanswered. These beans, 
for instance! What is the secret of the French way of 
cooking “ haricots verts” ? Oil? Butter? These beans 
are excellently cooked, but even in a French restaurant 
in London—I should like to question the cook about it 
when she comes into the room, but she might think I was 
complaining. Better say nothing at all than be mis- 
understood. Silence. Silence and solitude. Wandering 
thoughts. Nice pudding. Hope the cook won’t mind if 
I eat very little of it. How long the evening seems as it lies 
stretched before me, with midnight an infinite number of 
hours away. I do not know what time it is, for the clock 
on the mantelpiece has stopped. That is the worst of 
living alone: there is nobody to wind the clock. My 
watch is at the watchmaker’s. He says that there is 
nothing the matter with it except that the works are full 
of tobacco-dust. I wonder how tobacco-dust gets into the 
works of a watch. But I wonder in vain; there is nobody 
to answer me. I think I might as well go to a theatre. 
Not to a music-hall, for to sit alone in a music-hall always 
There is an “ eat, drink and be merry” 
atmosphere about a music-hall that is endurable only in 
company. Besides, there is a play running at one of 
the theatres that I have been intending for a long time to 
see, because it is written by the son of a man who used to 
be my English Professor. For the most part, my acquaint- 
ance with professors was involuntary and as infrequent as 
I could make it; but this one I very nearly adored. He 
was a “character,” a figure, with his white beard and 
his sea-blue eyes; and was a challenge to prosperous men 
in every inch of his frame, from his wide-awake hat, his 
nobly-thrown-back head, his bare throat, his velvet jacket, 
his red tie, down, to his slow-moving feet. Had he been 
a revolutionist, he might have been a “ crank” and have 
bored us with windy enthusiasms. But he was an extreme 
Conservative, to whom the dreams of idealists were but 
an infection of youth. When the Corporation passed a 
resolution that none of its employees should be paid less 
than a pound a week, he mourned over it as over the begin- 
ning of the end of civilisation. In everything but his 
dress he was a traditionalist. His creed might be summed 
up as a belief in the tradition of literature and the tradition 
of country. He was one of those who always speak of the 
great dead as one gentleman of another—of “ Mr. Addison,” 
““Mr. Burke,” and “ Mr. Pitt.” Though I am sure he 
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had been an idle schoolboy, he always spoke of his masters 
in retrospect as “my beloved school-masters.”” His 
courtesy, I am afraid, was not always met with courtesy, 
for there were impatient men in the class who believed 
that it was a professor’s whole duty to help them to pass 
examinations, and who regarded digressions on Mr. Words- 
worth and Miss Austen, on “sweetness and light” and 
“the tragic irony of things,” as though the Professor had 
taken their fees on false pretences. Hence occasional 
scenes with stampings of feet and ironical cheers at the 
mention of some name outside the examination course such 
as Turgenevy. The class, indeed, behaved so badly that, 
for the first time on record, he did not invite his students 
to his house to drink claret with him. ‘“ Gentlemen,” 
he addressed us mournfully one day, when heavy sub- 
stances had been hurled against the door of his private 
room, “‘ you are not the sort of men I shall wish to know 
in later life.” Yet I think there was no one who cared 
for literature who did not care doubly for it as a result of 
those digressions. As with flushed face he leaned over his 
desk and, nervously scribbling on it with a pencil, repeated 
a passage of great poetry, and ended in a hushed voice with 
the passionate comment, “Gentlemen, this is art!” 

absurd though it may seem, it was as though he had com- 

municated a great secret to us. He was a man, indeed, 

whom it was possible to smile at as at a child, and at the 
same time to worship this side idolatry as a man of genius. 

To remember him is to cease, for the moment, to be alone. 

. . - I must go and see his son’s play. What time does it 

begin ? 

When I arrive at Piccadilly Circus, I find that I am much 
too early. I have about three-quarters of an hour to 
waste. What on earth is there to do? If I go into the 
Café Riche, I may see somebody I know. But, then, I may 
not like somebody I know. I stroll aimlessly along Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, looking into the shop windows. I noticed in 
one lighted window ‘smoked eels, 6s. 6d. per pound.” 
Strange, I did not know people smoked eels. Stewed eels 
I had often seen announced in eating-houses in mean streets, 
and had turned from them with repulsion, but smoked eels 
are apparently a luxury. It is very dull walking about 
the streets, waiting for a play to begin. How melancholy 
some of the people look—especially those who are looking 
into the windows of the confectioners and the ham-and-beef 
shops. A pair of lovers stand gazing into the window of 
one of the ham-and-beef shops, probably because it is 
easier to look into the window of a ham-and-beef shop than 
to find anything to say. Up Shaftesbury Avenue, down 
Charing Cross Road, and back through Leicester Square. 
Shall I go in to Challis’s buffet—just for old time’s sake—to 
see if it is much changed? I remember the man who was 
with me the last time I went into Challis’s—it must be 
fifteen years ago—is dead. Ghosts, ghosts. I remember, 
too, the barmaid who served us—a tall, dark Dana-Gibson 
girl. I go in, but it is no use. Young fellows are drinking 
together. One of them is ordering something called “‘ tonic 
water.” This is not the Challis’s I knew. I might as well 
be in a foreign country, of which I did not know the 
language. 

It is still'so early when I enter the theatre that com- 
paratively few people have arrived. There is a vista of 
empty seats covered with faded red velvet. I cannot 
possibly face such a wilderness, and I remain outside for 
a smoke. Hilloa, the bar is open. Someone to talk to, 
perhaps. I haven’t spoken to a mortal soul for hours, 
except a *bus-conductor, and all we said to each other was 
** Piccadilly Circus,” “ ’k you,” “’k you.” Standing beside 
a small whiskey, I decide to tell the barmaid that I knew 
the author’s father. That should interest her. I tell her. 
‘* Just fancy,” she says, and goes on polishing the glasses. 
Long silence. I resolve to try her again with another 
topic. “Having good houses?” I ask her. “ Pretty 


fair,” she says, not looking at me, and then she begins 
humming an air to herself. It is borne in on me that I am 





es 


not much of a conversationalist. Or, perhaps, the barmaid 
isn’t. The theatre is by this time filling. It seems to me 
to be full of particularly miserable-looking people. All the 
people who have come alone, like myself, look as gloomy 
as owls, as though life disagreed with them. Others haye 
come in parties of two or of four, and look, I think 
not gloomy, but silly. At least, those who laugh do, 
I never realised before how foolish a man and a woman 
look when they are laughing, and when you do not know 
what they are laughing at. At least, a man and a woman 
laughing in the dress circle look extraordinarily foolish 
from a seat in the upper circle. The man has a nose like g 
duck’s bill and is an obvious ass. The woman is laughing g 
great deal as he talks. Let us be charitable and hope that 
she is not really enjoying listening to him, but is laughing 
out of kindness. At last, the curtain rises. Soon we ar 
all laughing. The play is a clever play, but, it seems to me, 
a little contemptuous of human beings. These young 
writers—when they reach our age, they will be more tolerant. 
They will realise that human beings During the 
interval the man with the duck’s bill is positively surpassing 
himself in silliness. I would give half-a-crown to hear what 
he is saying. I am not sure that the woman is not as silly 
as he is. Still the play is a good one. It gets better and 
better, indeed. But I do wish that the author realised that 
human beings—well, “looking before and after,” “in 
apprehension how like a god,”’ “‘ half devil and half child,” 
etc., ete. After all, the poets are right. 

The play over, there is nothing to do but go home. The 
fire is out, but I sit up for an hour reading a book of reminis- 
cences, of which I do not believe a word. I go to bed, 
taking another book with me, A Naturalist at the North Pole. 
As I read, I admire, but am more puzzled than ever as to 
why any man who can live in London can go, even tempor- 
arily, to the North Pole. I should die, I tell myself, of 
loneliness. Those vast and empty spaces! And the 
monotony of it all! . . . After all, there is one thing about 
London. A man need never feel alone. There is always 
somewhere to go. Always something to see. Always 
someone on whom you can drop in for a talk, if you are 
feeling in the mood for company. Seven million inhabitants 
—yes, that is something. Yawn, yawn. You may have 
the North Pole. Yawn, yawn, yawn. Give me London. 

Y. ¥. 





THE 
VACCINATION CONTROVERSY 
IN 1923 


HE occurrence of a number of cases of small-pox in 
London in the last week or two has again provoked 
indignant demands for the re-institution of com- 

pulsory vaccination. It is, indeed, strange that a simple 
therapeutic measure like vaccination should, after its whole- 
sale application for upwards of a hundred years, be still 
the subject of diverse—indeed, of actually opposing— 
estimates by observers whose intellectual capacity is not 
open to dispute. Even the medical profession—wher®, 
normally, orthodoxy and uniformity reign supreme—is not 
unanimous in its opinion as to the efficacy of vaccination; 
and outside the profession some of our most distinguished 
men, whose ability to consider and weigh statistics and 
general evidence cannot be questioned, remain altogether 
sceptical of the soundness of the official estimate. 

In this, as in so many similar controversies, the zeal of 
partisanship creates a mist through which it is very 
difficult to make out the form of truth. Exaggeration 
figures so largely in the writings and utterances of both the 
“ pros ” and the “ antis ” that the sober facts are not eas) 
to come by. Dogmatism breeds dogmatism; and, ® 
with the theologians, the hunting of heresy seems to be 
more congenial to the human animal than does the com 
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templation of that very converse of flamboyance, the 
soberly—often, indeed, very sombrely—draped figure of 
reality. 

Theoretically, the case for vaccination is very attractive 
to the speculative mind. It is obvious from the fact that 
man, attacked by disease, in the vast majority of instances, 
js able to bring that disease to a termination favourable to 
himself, that the human body is in some way stimulated by 
the actual invasion to increased defensive reaction. It 
seems but reasonable, therefore, to infer that the infection 
of an individual with a non-lethal dose of a specific ailment 
will put him in a much better position to deal with a more 
serious attack, should such befall him. We know that 
there are many diseases from which a person rarely suffers 
more than once, even though he may be again exposed to 
the possibility of infection ; and small-pox is one of these. 

The history of the “ discovery” of vaccination is well 
known. A Gloucestershire farmer happened to notice that 
such of his farm-hands as contracted the disorder known as 
cow-pox, from the udders of the cows they milked, proved 
exempt from the infection of small-pox, which was then 
extremely common throughout the country This discovery, 
coming to the ears of a local practitioner (Dr. Jenner) led 
him to see its possibilities, and converted him into the first 
enthusiastic apostle of vaccination. The medical profession 
in turn became gradually converted; indeed, in the 
conversion of the doctors, after their first hostility, we have 
strong presumptive evidence that the protective effect of 
vaccination in those days must have been fairly obvious. 


But the dogmatic assurance of the average medical prac- 
titioner of to-day is based on no such first-hand experience. 
The majority of contemporary doctors have never’seen a 
case of small-pox; for, whatever may be the cause, 
small-pox has followed plague and typhus into the class 
of diseases that are, in this country, more often spoken of 
than seen. Before we join the ranks of the dogmatists as 
to the cause of the decline in small-pox incidence, it may be 
well to sober ourselves by a little reflection on the parallel 
decline of typhus, the deaths from which disease in England 
and Wales totalled over 4,000 in a year so recent as 1869. 
Nowadays, not one doctor in twenty has ever diagnosed a 
single case. Yet no specific treatment—inoculative or 
other—has been adopted; and even improved sanitation 
cannot be held to account for its fall, for it disappeared 
from the Highlands, where no parallel sanitary reform took 
place, at the same time as it died out in England. The 
body-louse, the instrument of its transmission, although 
not so ubiquitous as it was, is still common enough in the 
slums of our cities. From which facts we are driven to the 
conclusion that the main cause of the disappearance of this 
disease consists rather in some change in the organism 
which causes it than in human effort. 

Take scarlet fever, again. This disease is just about as 
prevalent to-day as it was thirty years ago. But its 
fatality has fallen remarkably. In the period 1866 to 1870, 
960 persons out of every million in England and Wales died 
from it; whilst, in the period 1910 to 1914, the death- 
tate was only 63 per million. Yet here, again, no specific 
treatment has been adopted or discovered. The nature of 
the disease has changed in some way unknown to us. 


Therefore, when we meet enthusiastic statements about 
the decline in small-pox since the Gloucestershire farmer’s 
discovery, we shall be wise to put to ourselves, as well as 
to the enthusiastic apostles of vaccination, one or two 
pertinent questions. What reason is there for supposing 
that some change in the vigour and virulence of the small- 
poX virus, similar to those which have occurred in scarlet 
fever and in typhus, may have taken place independently 
of any measures we have taken? It is true that the deaths 
from small-pox in London in 1841 were over a thousand, 
mason, in the two years 1916-18, they were nil ; and that 
he deaths from small-pox in Berlin in 1871—three years 
before compulsory vaccination was instituted there—were 


632 per 100,000 of the population, whereas by 1877 the 
death-rate had fallen to four per million. But before we 
draw too absolute a conclusion from such figures as these, 
let us also bear in mind that the deaths from small-pox in 
London in 1846 were 257, in 1871 were 7,912, in 1886 were 
20, and in 1902 were 1,814. It is a little difficult to trace a 
direct connection between vaccination and small-pox 
mortality from statistics such as these. Nor do the Berlin 
figures seem quite so conclusive when we look into them 
a little more minutely. Compulsory re-vaccination in 
Prussia came into operation only after the year 1874. Yet 
the small-pox mortality in Berlin in 1874 itself was only 25 
per million, as compared with over a thousand three years 
previously. Moreover, in London, where no compulsory 
re-vaccination was enacted, the small-pox mortality per 
million fell from 2,420 in 1871 to 16 in 1874. On statistics 
like these it is clear that “pro” and “anti”’ fanatics alike 
can feed or starve, according to their honesty and their 
critical faculties. And, so long as such remains their diet, 
there is no particular reason why the controversy should 
ever end. In a recent brochure by one of the best known 
and highly respected advocates of vaccination, it is pointed 
out that in the sixteen years prior to 1904, 15,587 cases of 
small-pox occurred in London; whereas, in the sixteen 
years following, only 282 cases occurred. But, from the 
Ministry of Health’s official publications, one learns that in 
1904 only one per cent. of the infants born in London 
obtained formal exemption from vaccination, whereas by 
1919 this percentage had risen to 27. So that here, again, 
the proof of protective value is not obvious. 


It seems clear, therefore, that the wilder claims of the 
orthodox medical profession cannot be upheld in this 
matter. Nor can one find excuse for the denunciations, 
often verging on insult, which are hurled at the sceptical. 
On the other hand, a study of their literature is not calculated 
to increase one’s respect for the fanatic “antis.” A large 
part of their appeal is to the natural ignorance of the public 
where matters of physiology and pathology are concerned. 
Their tone of abuse is often lamentable, and prejudices the 
impartial student. To suggest, as many of them do, that 
doctors defend vaccination for the sake of the trifling 
payment which the little operation carries with it, is too 
ridiculous to merit reply. As a matter of fact, nearly all 
vaccination is performed by the public vaccinator, so that 
the practice brings but a few shillings a year into the 
coffers of the ordinary medical man. The medical pro- 
fession was undoubtedly converted by the direct observation 
of facts. The official creed has become more dogmatic 
and emphatic, partly through normal conservatism, and the 
peculiar conservatism of doctors in particular; partly 
through the campaign of insult and ignorance that has 
been directed against it. 


The truth would seem to be that vaccination does, for a 
term of years, in a considerable degree diminish the sus- 
ceptibility of the individual to the infection of small-pox ; 
and that it materially lessens the virulence of the disease 
should it be contracted. It is difficult otherwise to account 
for the fact that whereas, formerly, in pre-vaccination 
days, the overwhelming majority of all deaths from small- 
pox occurred in children under ten years of age, such now 
form but a tiny part of the greatly diminished total of 
fatal cases, the majority of which occur among persons of 
forty years and over—that is to say, at a time of life when 
infant vaccination may be assumed to have lost its pro- 
tective influence. 


We shall be wise, therefore, to lend a cautious ear to the 
arguments of the extremists on both sides of this question, 
neither sharing the alarms of those who see in the decline 
of vaccination a menace to the national health, nor wan- 
tonly throwing away a therapeutic instrument of con- 
siderable value because it falls somewhat short of the claims 
advanced by the over-zealous supporters of professional 
tradition. Harry Roperts. 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


for Mr. Baldwin, depends on the issue of the 
Its mere occurrence is greatly 
disliked. Journeys to Canossa are not popular here or 
elsewhere ; and what else does this unprecedented meeting 
We have made certain propositions to France. 
We have offered 
arguments in their support. A contemptuous logic has 
been applied to them. The British Note hardly exists as 
no attempt has been made to sustain it; the 
British intention to send an answer to Germany’s request 
for a financial inquiry has not matured; and the Prime 


A GREAT deal for this country, and even a little more 


Paris meeting. 


portend ? 
Every one of them has been rejected. 


policy ; 


Minister and Foreign Secretary screen themselves in a 


month’s holiday from the sound of the echoes of their 


discomfiture. Worse, much worse, is to come. It was 


Poincaré, it seems, who issued the invitation to Paris. 


One would think that that preluded a decent restraint in 
speech. Notatall. Poincaré proceeded to give us a double 
warning. First, France meant to stay in Germany as long as 
she pleased, and would take no possible guarantee from us 
in exchange for her occupation of the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land. Secondly, she meant to establish a whitey-black 
Empire of a hundred millions, based on her African levies. 


Of course, France can, if she pleases, decivilise herself 


with a phrase which outdoes the worst threats of pan- 
Germanism. But no self-respecting British statesman 
ought to have gone near Poincaré after such an utterance. 
On receipt of the speeches at Brieulles-sur-Meuse, Mr. 
Baldwin should instantly have cancelled a visit clearly 
designed to entrap or to humiliate him. 

* * * 


True, Poincaré puts forward a suggestion of Franco- 
British co-operation. But this is so extravagant, and so 
utterly alien to our political tradition, that it can only 
have been framed to assure its rejection. We are to 
give France a military guarantee covering not merely her 
Western frontier, but the status of her military allies in 
Eastern Europe, and to frank this assurance with a pledge 
of “rapid and effective” military help. In other words, 
we are to set up conscription with the sole object of 
fixing a French dictatorship on Europe, East as well as 
West. When this impudent scheme has been turned 
down, Poincaré will say (indeed, he has already said it) 
that in that case he proposes to keep his grip on Western 
Germany. Thus he constructs a fresh cover for his 
illegalities in the Ruhr from a British refusal to assist a 
French plan of pure military domination. Such is the 
position on which, according to the communiqué on the 
Paris conversations, the two Governments were able to 
establish “‘a common agreement of views,” while dis- 
covering no “difference of purpose or divergence of 
principles.” I suppose this is excused as a time-serving 
lie, which is a trifle better than giving it out as the story 
of a British surrender. 

* * * 

All these things are miserable to write on; for they 
virtually destroy the Baldwin legend, which many of us 
have tried to sustain so long as there was the shadow of 
ground for believing it. But Ministers, like nations, live 
by virtue of men’s belief in their moral solvency. Mr. 
Baldwin could not, of course, hope to rank with the great 
intellectuals. But he had a place of his own. He was 
thought to be steadfast as well as honest. Everyone 
knew that he was running a risk when he stepped from the 
negation of Bonar Law’s tactic, and refused to accept 
its defeat. But it was natural to conclude that he had 
counted the cost of inaugurating a positive British policy, 
based on a prolonged and stubborn resistance to Poincaré, 
and a rally of the European forces that were sick to death 
of the French reign of terror. Must we conclude that he 
never intended doing anything beyond letting loose a 
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whiff or two of moral gas in the hope that the Freng, 
armies in the Ruhr and the Rhineland would melt ays. 
before it? Well, this is the criticism that Mr. Baldwip 
will have to meet on his return. The situation here j; 
changed. There will now be an Opposition, which has two. 
thirds of the political sense and feeling of the nation behing 
it, and the almost undivided weight of its commercia] 
opinion. 
7 * * 

Many, indeed, think that the situation was lost ove 
Italy. England then had her chance, and only half took 
it. France was for the moment demobilised. She dared 
not risk a mortal offence to Belgium and the Little Entente 
for the sake of winning the Italian vote on the Ruhr, 
And visitors to Geneva bear witness to the eagerness with 
which the small Powers were looking to us for a lead, 
If England had then stepped in, denounced the piracy and 
massacre of Corfu, and, if necessary, mobilised the 
Mediterranean fleet, as a warning that permanent occu. 
pation would not be permitted, she would have led 
Europe, and opened the way back to peace and soberness, 
France might then have been brought to terms—why, 
indeed, should she not, England having no design against 
her, political or economic? Such, at all events, was a 
view formed by a sight of the wrathful and _ intense 
atmosphere of Geneva, and expressed to me by an able 
observer of it. There, at least, was a harvest to be 
reaped, the growth of moral indignation, and of the sense 
of insecurity bred by French and Italian lawlessness. 

* * x 

As for Mussolini, is he not a little over-valued? Our 
inefficient Press tends to foster hasty and often obsolete 
judgments of foreign affairs. And I am sure the Mussolini 
prestige now depends rather on what Mussolini was than 
on what he is. The haste of his demonstration ought to 
have been a warning to us that all was not right with 
this sensational egotist. ‘*‘ What is Mussolini’s ideal?” 
asked a meeting of American journalists recently of one of 
his compatriots. “ ’Imself,” was the concise reply. And 
‘***Imself’? is by no means happy. A few months ago, 
when his service in saving Italy from a rather impudent 
raid on the capitalist system was fresh in people’s minds, 
he had an immense following. But Italy is getting ashamed 
of being ruled by the children who lord it over great cities 
and hold half the countryside in awe. A friend of mine 
visiting Venice had the dreaded leader of the local Fascisti 
respectfully pointed out to him. He was a boy of seventeen. 
The comic opera revolution beginning to pall; its author, 
after the manner of such heroes, has to invent new sensa- 
tions. Corfu and Fiume are the result. It is not credit- 
able that an intellectual and, as it seemed, a powerful Press 
should still be frightened into an ignoble acquiescence 
with Fascism, stripped, as it largely is, of its earlier attrac 
tions and social usefulness. But those who compare Its 
demonstrations of a few months ago with the half-hearted 
sympathies of to-day, and know how much positive dis- 
content lies behind this apathy, are convinced that it 
decline has well begun. 

* * * 

Meanwhile this French policy circles round the world, 
striking blow after blow at its industries. Mr. i M. 
Tomlinson sends me an interesting illustration of this from 
Singapore. There were some late whispers there of 4 
German revolution. The price of copra instantly dropped 
about five guilders a picul. That was an incident; but 
Germany having been a great purchaser of copra, her 
present inability to buy has struck a lasting paralysis into 
the Java trade. It is now the sugar season, and there has 
been a big harvest, but the few ships in harbour waiting 
for cargoes to Europe were all riding light. The sugar 
was there, but it could only be sold at a loss. The ctP 
had all been bought last year by speculators, who if they 
sold to-day must drop a fortune, while the planters and the 
mills must begin preparing for next year’s crop, tho 
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this year’s crop is still in the godowns. “So you see,” 
adds Mr. Tomlinson, “‘ what this infernal French behaviour 
means to the farthest islet of these seas, and how the 
Jtroonery of Europe is sending tidal waves over palm 
groves ten thousand miles away.” 
WAYFARER. 


Miscellany 


SIMPLE FOLK 
A DONEGAL SKETCH. 


T was at the turn of the road that I saw him first, 
] his back against the low seawall and the sun going 
down into the ocean. Outside the little public-house 
a knot of islanders, urged by the shrill voice of a woman, 
was jeering him. One low-sized, dark-skinned fellow with 
a red kerchief twisted round his neck, capered about him, 
grimacing, with a raw jack-knife. The ballad-maker, 
hunched in his rags, was crying, and though his tears were 
stock-in-trade, they seemed real, terrible, mixing with 
laughter here where nothing reached but black heather- 
lands with chill pools of light and, beyond them, the plains 
of the running tide. His whingeing seemed inhuman, the 
seal’s cry, the cry of the fool driven by rain and mockery, 
poor Tom, for all his devils, a-cold. 

Unable to stand it, I crossed his hand with a sixpenny- 
piece. He stared at it, bit it, stared again until his eyes 
seemed to blaze silver. Like that of a child, his whim 
changed and he leaped up merrily. The crowd changed 
with him. They watched with eagerness the old ritual of 
song. First he picked up a few pebbles carefully, as though 
assaying them, knotted them into a coloured rag, then he 
put a few stones crossways on the road as though with a 
last memory of the swords of dance, and seriously, as when 
children play hop-scotch. 

He droned a Gaelic song and at each end of the tune he 
took a run, leap, and a couple of humouring steps, whirling 
the weighted kerchief in a little fury around his head. I 
can but remember a few words about red apples on a 
branch, that, in the salt air, filled my mind with a rich taste. 
I cut him a quid of black twisted tobacco. The islanders 
beat their hands. 

He danced again. He sang again. I disremember what 
the words were, yet they had a little to do with a man that 
had been angered by a dark woman, and as I stood among 
the sallow island folk of some other race, I wondered who 
had made this song that had tumbled down to rags, known 
this bitterness which a bit of silver and a cut of tobacco 
had called back out of a century. Had I not my own share 
of trouble, seeing that a face had driven my feet to the west, 
and my own complaint ? 

Though I had caught the knowledgeable salmon 
Out of the unlighted waters of Cong, 

Fasted on holy islands where the sail 

Still bends a knee, I had not thought, O Woman 
Of the Dark Hair, that you would make the priest 
Talk from the Altar, and our love as common 

As holy water at the Chapel door. 

I thought of the mimes and ballad dancers of Rome and 
of the learned Goliards drinking, swearing, story-telling, 
in refectory and tavern, before the green of spring had come, 
of MacConglinne that had cured a possessed King with the 
devilment of his own songs, of the Merry Merchant that 
Was musical as a bush and yet had been driven from every 
parish, of Raftery, the last of them, making praise of a 
woman, the star of knowledge that, being blind, he never 
saw; and how that poetry had gone into books and mouth 
and heel grown strange to one another. But already the 
ballad-maker was tramping down the road, no doubt to the 
other public-house I had passed on my way. I praise, now, 

tact and patience. 

I went in. A tall old man caught me by the tie as I 
passed. I had noticed him before out of the corner of my 


eye, leaning, bearded, above the balladry, with extra- 
ordinary disgust. I knew from the eye of him and the 
largeness of his movements that he had known wide spaces 
of upland or ocean. I remembered the City of the Tribes; 
old merchants that had bargained in Spain; lace, wine 
and sweetwood kegs, dark sails, now, and nets and brown 
shiny ribbons from the rocks; these people, these things, 
I saw. 

“You're not one of them,”’ said the old man, jerking his 
shoulder towards the swarthy islanders now jabbering 
excitedly in loud Gaelic above the noisy tumblers. ‘ You're 
a Mayoman like meself.” 

“IT am not then.” 

“'You’ve a hat like me and, God’s truth, a bow like 
meself,” he replied. ‘ You’re a Mayoman.” 

We left it at that and in drink, in silence, I was of his 
clan. 

A red-haired woman looked in at the door. 

He leaned over and roared into my ear : 

**O Mother o’ God, but it’s a wicked world. 
you think I saw last night and I going home?” 

A crowd of men got between us. When we were jostled 
together again he was talking dreamily of something else: 

“I was coming home one day, and it got dark all of a 
sudden, and there was I straying about for hours in a field 
praying to the Holy Mother with the sweat pouring off me 
in bucketfuls, and it suddenly came into my mind to turn 
my coat inside out, and when I’d done that, there I was on 
the road again in the middle of the day.” 

“* Now that’s all God’s truth,” he added as I called for 
more black porter, “‘and I wouldn’t tell it to you only you've 
seen Them yourself, and you a Mayoman like me. But 
there was one of them Yankees here once, going around 
looking for information about Them, he was. The boys had 
rare sport, cracking with that fellomelad and filling his 
head, and they say he put it all down in a big book over 
in the States.” 

I had read that book on Celtic Fairylore, but I did not 
let on to him that I had. The comments of the folk on the 
enthusiasts who had gone down among them with sharp 
pencil and gaping mouth would redden many an ear that I 
respect. The old man went on from drink to drink, and 
he told me of the stone of music that lies hid in the cloudy 
grass of Ballymore—but those who will may find it for 
themselves, and if they put foot on it they will hear such 
music as makes heart and wit wander, and he told me of 
cattle driven under enchantment through the night from a 
rath seven miles away and of fishing boats that were sunk 
by an old woman who put bits of wood in their likeness 
into a tub of water angry with spells, and in a hoarser 
voice he hinted of the unspeakable things that are for- 
bidden in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

It was near the dark and I could hear the islanders 
shouting and cursing from the shore and the lessening 
creak of the rowlocks. 

The old man suddenly got up, steadied himself, looked 
at me darkly as though he had never seen me before, and 
went out. 

“*Did you know who that oul’ fello’ was?” asked the 
barman, winking. 

I did not, but I winked back. 

It was twilight when I got outside. A cold light blew 
from the westward ocean and the far small cries of men, as 
alone, on the edge of night, I walked with a black heart, 
remembering the treachery of women. 

* . * * * * * 


What do 


The evening after that, as I was hurrying with a stream 
from the mountains—their dark ridges gleamy on spur and 
shattered spear with sea-light—all the black water-lit 
valley below me—I came at a bend of the waters upon two 
wild-looking girls beetling clothes. One of them was ugly 


and squat, her red flannel petticoat tucked into a monstrous 
lump round her buttocks, and as she pounded and stamped 
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upon the drowning clothes, her legs, splotched with the cold 
water, were purplish as ling. The other was tall and a lazy- 
bones with a golden head; wringing out the beads from 
wet clouts, I saw her in a dreamy fashion. The contrast 
was so much that of a fairy tale that I went back to far-off 
times, and as I dreamed of a king’s house in the mountain, 
and of women dipping the webs into vats full of scarlet 
from the sea and of the shuttle jumping to laughter, as if 
in answer to the primitive thought, the ugly one caught 
sight of me. 

‘““A man!” she shrieked, bursting into mirth, kicking 
and pounding the waters with sudden frenzy. Both of 
them seemed to dance in the waters round me—laughing, 
mocking—lashing them to foam. 

** He’s shy!’ exclaimed the ugly wench, twisting with 
merriment. 

*“You’re not one of them Papishes,’ 
girl, tossing her bright head like a filly. 
them!” 

I was suddenly back in the Christian Era. But the other 
danced in the middle of the stream, rocking with laughter 
to a sort of mad tune : 

** Meet us to-night, to-night at the House, there, then ; 
it’s full of hay, full of hay!” 

A few sheep looked inquisitively over the ridge, and in 
a moment a wild young man was amongst us. 

He had a large bottle of milkish liquor. He talked and 
swore and tricked as he gulped the raw whisky. We 
quarrelled over the lanky girl. Suddenly he disappeared, 
as he had come, over the hill. A minute after I saw him 
charging down the slope towards me, waving the empty 
bottle. The girls worked in the water silently, as though 
they had but one eye between them. The most unaccus- 
tomed mind moves in a flash in such a case; two things 
leaped to mine—the glint of rifles that I had seen as I 
crossed the hills the night before and a picture in a book 
that I had drunk when a child with the words underneath: 
“If you move another inch, Mr. Mann, I'll blow your 
brains out.” 

I put my hands to my empty hip pocket, repeated the 
words with a violent adjective or two. The trick worked. 
The young man took to his heels so comically that I 
laughed, thinking to have seen the last of him; but we 
were destined to meet once more when the moon came 
from behind Errigal. 

There was a dance in the Glen that night. The cottage 
was full of folk. Around the room the girls sat on the 
knees of the men. Many feet jigged on the flags while the 
sweet concertina went in and out. 

There was another ballad-singer there that night, 
evidently of higher rank, for he was sitting next to the 
turf fire. He was an old man with long white hair. By 
day he walked the roads, they said, and at sunset came 
upon fire and merriment. 

Because of the stranger he chanted a long ballad in 
English about Napoleon; for the tradition of the small 
man still lingers out a century in these mountainy places. 
The boys and girls listened with respect, though their feet 
were restless enough, but when he had come to what must 
have been the fiftieth verse and the Kremlin was loud, 
somebody sent round a cap and pennies crowded eagerly 
into it. 

He danced, then, a jig, barefooted and whistling; and 
the man of the house, as old and white, clapped and clawed 
him with delight. So once more the concertina went in 
and out merrily and the dancers crossed in a reel. 

On the road, after the dance, I met a few lads making 
for the House, to have some sport, as they said, and remem- 
bering my tryst with the bright-headed woman, I went 
with them. As we drew towards a gate barred in shadows, 
the soft low laughter of hidden girls beckoned us on. 
Suddenly a mastiff leaped out of the night. It seemed to 
me as gigantic, as loud, as the hound that had guarded the 
forge of the demon smith Cullan in the far mountains, and 
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with the others, I tore down the boreen. Dark 
followed the hound, brandishing what looked like s 
but were, as my shoulder learned, merely broomsticks, 

In a moment we were all mixed in fight and stick 
abruptly upon stick. In the moon I saw the tousled head 
of the young man of the bottle. 

For what seemed an age we lashed wildly at each other 
and ash parried broom. Suddenly the struggle melted 
away, curses and cries thinned; the attackers had dis. 
appeared as rapidly as they had come. 

My companions were gone. Silence flowed in round my 
head. I saw dark Errigal and far below the two lakes 
glittering in the moon, as black at heart I walked the road 
to my bed meditating upon the treachery of women. 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Drama 


CYMBELINE AND OTHER PLAYS 


N two consecutive evenings in one week I have been 
disappointed by Chesterton and Shaw and badly 
let down by William Shakespeare. On Tuesday 

Magic and The Dark Lady of the Sonnets were revived at the 
Kingsway Theatre, and on Wednesday at the New Theatre 
(I believe one never speaks of Shakespeare being 
“* revived ’’?) Cymbeline was subjected to the latest methods 
of artificial respiration. I have criticised both the first 
two plays at considerable length and with some severity in 
these pages, so I will content myself now with a word 
or two upon the performances. Both plays require adroit 
production ; they did not get it. Mr. Chesterton’s Magic 
wants continual care if its amateurishness is not to spoil 
its effects. There are some delightful moments of dialogue 
in it and one delightful new character—the Duke. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Brember Wills represented the Duke as a 
languid, drooping half-wit, while it is in an absurdly good- 
natured, hazy exuberance that the comedy of the part lies. 
I believe Mr. Harcourt Williams, who took the principal 
parts in both plays, is responsible for the production. This 
is a mistake. It is almost impossible for an actor who is on 
the stage most of the time to judge general effects. For 
example, in The Dark Lady Queen Elizabeth enters with a 
speech about cosmetics, a freckle on her hand which they 
fail to remove, and the decapitation of Mary, who, she is 
surprised, had so much blood in her. The soliloquy, in 
which phrases from Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking scene 
occur and are duly noted by the poet for future use, is il- 
comprehensible unless the audience realises that Elizabeth, 
too, is walking and talking in her sleep. Miss Haideé Wright 
who was certainly the best of the quartet, failed to convey 
at once this impression. Had the producer been looking 0 
he would have seen this instantly. The part of William 
Shakespeare, which is a monotonous one, requires a mercurial 
alertness to be tolerable. Mr. Harcourt Williams 
lacking in grace of pose and in swiftness ; embarrassment he 
can convey by attitudes and intonations, but in quick 
recovery and airiness, the two essential qualities in Mr. 
Shaw’s interpretation of the poet’s character, he noticeably 
fails. The joke of Shakespeare finding his happiest cadences 
in the casual speech of others and being compelled 
write their words down at once, owing to a deficient memory, 
wearies after the third repetition, unless the actor © 
impart each time fresh business to vary the incident. 
Harcourt Williams did not come to the rescue here. 
Cymbeline is one of the plays which give me personally 
most literary pleasure. There is in it an exquisite spo” 
taneous adroitness in phrasing and cadence such as Shake- 









speare never excelled. The mountain scene is mor 
magical than the scenes in the forest of Arden to the 
reader; the lovely clearness and simpleness of Imoget* 
character far superior to Desdemona’s who is her counter 
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; the magnificence of Iachimo’s speech when he 
steals the bracelet and looks upon her sleeping; the 
numberless unemphatic yet perfect lines; the touches 
of unconscious sublimity such as Imogen’s exclamation 
when she hears from Iachimo the details which must 
wound her most deeply, ‘“‘ My Lord, I fear, has forgot 
Britain,’ make such an impression upon the reader 
that he is not surprised to find Swinburne reserving 
Cymbeline as the play of plays to receive at the end of 
his long pean the last salute of his love. 

“The pathos in Cymbeline,” says Hazlitt, ** is not violent 
or tragical, but of the most pleasing and amiable kind. A 
certain tender love o’erspreads the whole.” It does 
for the reader. But these aerial charms exhale from an 
untidy, artificial, absurd story, the machinery of which 
grinds and creaks with an intolerable insistence on 
the stage. The most delicate poetry is everywhere 
mixed with situations worthy of ‘‘ Savonarola Brown ”’ ; 
and on the stage the aroma of Mr. Crummles’ sawdust and 
orange-peel overpowers all the perfumes of Arabia. 
The audience is tempted to think Voltaire and Rymer 
must be after all the best Shakespearean critics! The 
contradictory qualities of the play seem summarised in the 
splendour and failure of that famous instant when Imogen 
after having been knocked down, embraces Posthumus: 

Think that you are upon a rock; and now 

Throw me again, 
she exclaims (a line so meaningless that it has been 
suspected of corruption). ‘* Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
till the tree die,” he answers; and never did passion and 
tenderness find more perfect expression in a single cry. 

There are passages in Cymbeline which are perfect 
examples in the art of sinking. Even the producer, who 
spared us few of them at the New Theatre, could not 
persuade Miss Thorndike to speak the whole of Imogen’s 
speech when she discovers the headless body of Posthumus 
(as she thinks) by her side: 

Damn’d Pisanio, 

From this most bravest vessel of the world, 

Struck the main top! O Posthumus! alas! 

Where is thy head? Where’s that? Ay me! Where's that? 
Could any Shake-scene fall flatter ? 

It was not therefore entirely the fault of the actors at the 
New Theatre that we were woefully disappointed, though 
they often rubbed the bad points in. Miss Thorndike’s 
mannerisms are irritating to me; that habit she has of 
sailing about with too rapid strides, holding out a bent 
arm from her shoulder; that perpetual lowering and then 
raising of her voice at the end of a sentence, which often 
destroys the verse, and over and above that suggests a false 
note, reminiscent of the business-like alacrity of a kind 
governess setting down her little pupils to their morning 
tasks. She lacks dignity, passivity and warmth, as 
Imogen; and this lack of dignity is most noticeable 
whenever her part requires her to be gay. Her finest 
moment was the moment when lIachimo suddenly 
makes violent advances ; her revulsion, horror and surprise 
were admirable. I am inclined to think that Miss Thorn- 
dike has too strong a sense of personal dignity to simulate 
dignity effectively on the stage, just as a real gentleman 
or lady is often the worst hand at representing themselves, 
Mr. Farquharson’s Iachimo and Mr. Bould’s Pisanio were 
the most satisfactory parts. The former was particularly 
good in his quarrel and wager with Posthumus and his 
wooing of Imogen. In the bedroom scene he should be 
more economical of gesture and movement. It is to 
& Volee in the darkness we ought to attend—grave, 
sinister, meditative. The stiller he is until he bends over 
the sleeping Imogen the better. 
the e mechanics were clever, though on the first night 

re was one hitch. But the geological strata in the 
mountain seene were absurd and some of the dresses 
excessively ugly. Desmonp MacCartny. 





PHOTOGRAPHERS—ARTISTIC 


AND OTHERWISE 
[rece are two very singular races of men: the 


race of photographic artists and the race of artistic 

photographers. The first are artists who find 
creative art too difficult and resign themselves to com- 
peting with the camera, and the second are photographers 
who find photography too dull and set out to imitate art. 
There is some excuse for the artists because it really is an 
appallingly hard thing to produce creative art and because 
90 per cent. of modern artists are started on the wrong road 
in some school of art where they are taught to copy the 
shape and density of shadows, to depict, that is, the appear- 
ance of phenomena in light, which, as all the world knows, 
is precisely the procedure of the camera. But there is no 
excuse for the photographers, because they have in their 
hands an instrument of marvellous precision, that never 
varies, never makes a mistake, a machine that can register 
the visible world in clear, unequivocal statement; and 
they have the temerity to despise this work and prefer 
to it the various approximations that constitute the content 
of modern realistic painting. As a result of this misdirected 
procedure on the one side and the other we have hundreds 
of third-rate artists who produce drawings and pictures 
which, when photographed, look uncommonly like photo- 
graphs from Nature, and hundreds of photographers who 
produce prints that look uncommonly like the drawings 
and paintings of these same third-rate artists. Art, mean- 
while, takes refuge with a tiny minority of creative artists, 
and photography is developed more and more by the few 
sensible photographers who use the camera frankly as a 
machine. 

The work of our photographic artists can be seen on all 
hands. Our exhibitions are full of it. The work of the 
artistic photographers can be found at the London Salon 
of Photography (5a Pall Mall East, S.W.1), and that of 
the sensible photographers at the exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain (35 Russell Square). 

In the first place, there is the natural history section. 
There are close on a hundred photographs in this section 
and every one counts. Here we can see the habits of birds, 
moths and reptiles reproduced with scientific accuracy, 
prints which are the results of prolonged study, extreme 
patience and technical skill. Mr. Oliver C. Pike contributes 
enthralling enlargements from a cinematographic film of 
a cuckoo laying its egg in a meadow pipit’s nest. In 
this section also there are excellent studies by Mr. Stanley 
Crook of a young peregrine falcon showing the attitudes 
assumed by the bird when feeding (tail and wings out- 
spread to prevent the prey escaping), and others by Mr. 
Reginald Gaze of jays at nest with young, by Mr. Ralph 
Chislett of a cormorant spreading its wings, by Mr. F. R. D. 
Onslow of common terns at rest and by Captain C. W. R. 
Knight of a heron alighting from a height. 

On the floor above come photographs taken by A. Van 
den Bogerde (Art Editor, The Times), during performances 
at the theatre ; Aerial photographs by the Royal Air Force ; 
studies by Mr. C. I. P. Cave of the precise formation of 
turret clouds which herald thunder in this country; radio- 
graphs of the movements of the human heart, of early 
tuberculosis of the lungs and so on, photomicrographs of 
benign tertian and malignant tertian malaria ; and audio- 
metric photographs of the human voice from Dame Nellie 
Melba, showing the maintenance of pitch in the Melba trill. 

Elsewhere can be seen the latest experiments in coloured 
photography and films taken with the new cinematographic 
Kodak which enables amateurs to take their own “ movies ”’ 
and project them on a screen in their own homes. 

The scientific value of an exhibition of this kind is 
obvious. It is also of value because it establishes, as it 
were, the relations between modern photography and 
modern art. It is clearly hopeless to compete with the 
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dazzling efficiency of the modern photographic machines. 
To put it bluntly, the still and the cinematographic camera 
have taken over the recording function of fine art. When 
colour-photography is brought to the same level the victory 
will be complete. The artist, who looks things in the face, 
is driven back to functions outside the camera’s range—to 
the expression of emotion, of intuitive and acquired know- 
ledge and the creation of new things. This conception of 
the artist’s mission may strike us as new to-day, but it is 
in reality as old as the world, since it dates back to the day 
when the first man made a fantastic image to scare away 
wild beasts and the second made a bow! for his food and 
scratched a pattern on the clay. It may strike us to-day 
as unduly arduous and dogmatic because, since Hals and 
Velasquez set the ball rolling some three hundred years ago, 
the majority of artists have chosen the path of naturalistic 
representation, which was relatively easy and was always 
popular; for such painting introduced no new factor to 
the spectator’s mind and made no demands on his imagin- 
ative comprehension. But the other conception is no 
more arduous and dogmatic to-day than it has always been 
and always will remain. The history of art tells us that 
only a handful of men in a generation have the sensibility, 
the will and the intelligence to produce art. It cannot be 
achieved by mere love of nature, normal energy and the 
habitual loose thinking of the average man; and it cannot 
be even distantly approached by tampering with photo- 
graphic negatives and prints. For the photograph after 
all is the product of a small wooden box, while art is the 
product of exceptional men. R. H. W. 


“THE CRADLE OF THE WORLD” 
| Eiaeee that do not bore persons of intelligence are 


so rare that it is a pleasure to draw attention to° 
much the best motion picture of wild life that has 
yet come out of Africa. 

When Prince Wilhelm of Sweden and young Count Nils 
Gyldenstope, in 1921, undertook an expedition through 
Central Africa to collect specimens for the Stockholm 
Natural History Museum, they were accompanied by Mr. 
Oscar Olsson, a motion picture photographer of the Swedish 
Biograph Company, who “shot” 18,000 ft. of film, the 
best of which is being shown at the Philharmonic Hall, from 
whence it will shortly set out on a round of visits to the 
rest of Britain. 

African films hitherto have been disappointing, mostly 
a wearisome round of native dances, stampedes of deer, 
village scenes and occasional glimpses of exciting wild 
beasts—dead. Here, however, are all the famous and 
notorious inhabitants of the Noah’s Ark, very much alive 
and kicking and busy with their affairs. All, I should admit, 
but the redoubtable gorillas, who dwell, like the damned, 
in bosky darkness. 

“Rhinoceros, you are an ugly beast!” declared Mr. 
Belloc in one of his masterpieces of versified zoology. Just 
how ugly and how disturbingly like some unsuspected 
survival from Pliocene days not even Mr. Belloc could have 
realized until he had seen Mr. Olsson’s dramatic picture of 
the decline and fall of one. First the group, massive, 
hideous, ominous, uneasily raising and lowering theii great 
horned heads that tower out of the grass. Then the arena 
is cleared. Two rhinoceroses flee east, all the native 
bearers flee west. Two figures remain—a rhino and a 
white man in shorts, with a rifle. Either he is going to kill 
the great beast advancing on him—now head on, now 
obliquely—or the great beast is going to kill him. There is 
an elemental tenseness about these few seconds of drama, 
on the windswept stage whence every other creature has 
withdrawn, that is very different from the tinselled “‘ thrills ”’ 
of Hollywood studios. The lithe, half-crouching man with 
the gun has to wait for the neck shot, and gets it only just 
in time, for in his dying charge the rhinoceros bears down 
on the faithful Mr. Olsson’s camera stand and smashes it to 
splinters. 


A similar tenseness grips the spectator when a smoked. 
out lioness comes bounding out of cover, spots the man jp 
shorts and turns toward him at a gallop. Here is none of 
your monocled trigger-pulling from a howdah. The map 
in shorts is crouching, limber, agile, alert like a Sparring 
boxer. His attitude and movement, in this moment of 
mortal combat, is as different from that of a pheasant. 
shooting squire as the lioness herself from her comrades 
behind the bars of the “* Zoo.”” Again the arena is cleared, 
Azrael hovers aloft, waiting to spread his funeral wings 
over the creature that must now die. Up goes the hunter’; 
arm, a swift flying sight and a pull of the trigger. The 
lioness is killed. 

Here I digress fora moment. Why do not the gentlemen 
who describe travel films as they progress talk instead of 
**lecture’’? Doubtless the monotony of repetition becomes 
rather a bore, but so are a lot of our jobs. It is the jerky, 
high-pitched nasal monotone of so many lecturers that 
empties lecture halls. And why do caption writers make 
us wince with such blemishes on a fine film as: ‘* Goodness 
only knows how necessary the next incident was.” “* You'l 
notice, for another change, that,” ete. ‘“* The girls fell for 
itas usual”? Though the programme informs us that the 
pictures are being accompanied by “ original and incidental 
African music,” no indication is given of just where it 
emerges and falls back into what the pier bands call a pot 
pourri of popular melodies. This is a pity, for the occa- 
sional selections that are quite clearly African have a 
charming rhythm, especially one lilting waltz song, sung 
by a native, in which each phase of the melody ends up 
with a captivating click. This African song has all the 
makings of a world-wide success. It will be a great shame 
if it remains undiscovered by music publishers. 

But let us return to the panorama of animals. Here, 
indeed, is the *‘ Zoo” at home. The baby baboon rides 
on its mother’s back. The leopard’s flanks heave as he 
drops at ease by his prey. Zebras stand firmly and give you 
what the little boy, describing wild beasts on their native 
heaths, aptly termed “‘ that rude look.’”’ Giraffes straddle 
wide to stoop to drink and shake their necks to disperse the 
birds that use them as a perch. An amazing riot of vultures 
and jackals and storks and eagles and cranes takes place 
over a zebra carcase, the nervous sneak-thief visaged 
jackals nipping in and out again with the trepidation of 
human hands darting into the blue flames of a dish of 
Christmas snapdragon. Merciless beaks are all around him. 
What a difference there is between the features of the 
vulture and the eagle! Both are fierce, predatory, strong- 
willed, determined to prevail. But the eagle is the officer, 
the bandit chief, the pirate, the ‘‘ pioneer of empire.” 
The vulture, colder and more restrained, has the Board 
Room eye. His is the visage of the hard-faced man of big 
business, “‘ sharking in the City,” masking his menace. We 

are shown the weaver birds weaving 400 nests in one 
tree, and lurking crocodiles and a whole collection of 
views of hippopotami swimming and loafing ashore. And 
wild elephants on a ramble, flapping their monstrous eats. 

The various portraits of blacks are no less absorbing. 
How odd that most of us visualise Africans as stereotyped 
replicas of one blubber-lipped dolt! Not only do their 
features vary immensely in the character they reveal, but 
they fall into the same types as the faces of ourselves and 
our friends. Black as they are, they are far more like us 
than Asiatics. . . . They do not wear hats, not even the 
tender-pated babies, in that fierce equatorial heat. Yet all 
along the south of Asia natives dare not go out in the sua 
without hats. How haunting is the sad malevolence that 
stamps the features of the Wambutti pygmies, dwelling ™ 
the depths of the dark forests and surviving by prowess with 
poisoned arrows and a reputation for black treachery. - - 

Here, in brief, is a film to be seen. Why, by the way, 
is it called ‘* The Cradle of the World,’”’ which, of cours¢, 
is Central Asia? Bassett Dicsy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. A. C. BENSON’S lectures on Ruskin, published 
M in 1911 by Smith and Elder (he described 
them as “A Study in Personality,” and they 
are more concerned with Ruskin than his theories), is 
remarkable for just admiration and _ discrimination. 
Mr. Benson has now just published a volume of Selections 
from Ruskin (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.). It 
contains seventy-one extracts, chosen mainly so as to 
illustrate the development of Ruskin’s personality and 
his style, rather than his critical methods, his economic 
principles, or his social theories. The two-volume selection 
published by George Allen attempted to illustrate Ruskin’s 
methods, principles and social theories. It contained 
many magnificent passages, but it did not satisfy me, 
for it included too many which were dubious and didactic. 
With Mr. Benson’s selection I am as well pleased as with a 
little present. He has written two short prefaces to it ; 
one a general account of Ruskin’s life and work, and one 
a very short dissertation upon his style. Adequate as 
these are, I recommend also Mr. Benson’s lectures. 


* * ak 


There is a considerable difference between Ruskin’s 
early and later style; in both manners he has written 
passages which have been matched, but never excelled, 
for beauty and vigour. It is, however, the later 
style which has the rarer beauty and quality; the earlier 
is often too rich, too consciously eloquent, too oratorical. 
Exalted moral and esthetic emotion is present in both, 
but, as he said himself of his earlier writing, the art of it 
is of “‘an impudently visible kind.” In his later books 
he allowed his thought, “* however discursive and fantastic,” 
as Mr. Benson says, “to crystallise direct into words.” 
Fors Clavigera and Praeterita (the most beautiful of all 
his books) retain all the richness of texture and delicacy 
of observation of Modern Painters, but he has gained a 
new art. He has flung away impressive but expected 
cadences; his power of mental concentration is sadly 
shaken, but his expression of single thoughts and emotions 
has become an absolutely spontaneous thing. He accom- 
plishes what only the greatest masters of the art of writing 
have succeeded in doing; nothing is hidden; nothing 
accidentally obtruded. 


* * * 


I will quote a passage from Praeterita. It was written 
just before confusion finally settled upon his tortured 
spirit. It is a long one, but as you will not find it in this 
book, and as it was the last he wrote, here it is: 


I draw back to my own home, twenty years ago; permitted to 
thank Heaven once more for the peace and hope, and loveliness of 
it, and the Elysian walks with Joanie and Paradisiacal with Rosie, 
under the peach-blossom branches by the little glittering stream 
which I had paved with crystal for them. I had built behind the 
highest cluster of laurels a reservoir, from which, on sunny after- 
noons, I could let a quite rippling film of water run for a couple 
of hours down behind the hayfield, where the grass in spring still 
grew fresh and deep. There used to be always a corncrake or two 
mit. Twilight after twilight I have hunted that bird, and never 
once got a glimpse of it; the voice was always at the other side 
of the field, or in the inscrutable air or earth. And the little 
stream had its falls, and pools, and imaginary lakes. Here and 
there it laid for itself lines of graceful sand; there and here it 
lost itself under beads of chalcedony. It wasn’t the Liffey, nor 
the Nith, nor the Wandel ; but the iwo girls were surely a little 
cruel to call it “The Gutter”! Happiest times, for all of us, 
that ever were to be; not but that Joanie and her Arthur are 
giddy enough, both of them yet, with their five little ones, but they 
have been sorely anxious about me, and I have been sorrowful 
enough for myself, since ever I lost sight of that peach-blossom 
avenue, a Eden-land,” Rosie calls it sometimes in her letters. 
Whether its tiny river were of the waters of Abana or Euphrates, 
or Thamesis, I know not, but they were sweeter to my thirst than 
the fountains of Trevi or Branda. 





How things bind and blend themselves together! The last 
time I saw the Fountain of Trevi, it was from Arthur’s father’s 
room—Joseph Severn’s, where we both took Joanie to see him in 
1872, and the old man made a sweet drawing of his pretty daughter- 
in-law, now in her schoolroom ; he himself then eager in finishing 
his last picture of the Marriage in Cana, which he had caused 
to take place under a vine trellis, and delighted himself by painting 
the crystal and ruby glittering of the changing rivulet of water 
out of the Greek vase, glowing into wine. Fonte Branda I last 
saw with Charles Norton, under the same arches where Dante 
saw it. We drank of it together, and walked together that evening 
on the hills above, where the fireflies among the scented thickets 
shone fitfully in the still undarkened air. How they shone! 
moving like fine-broken starlight through the purple leaves. How 
they shone! through the sunset that faded into thunderous night 
as I enteted into Siena three days before, the white edges of the 
mountainous clouds still lighted from the west, and the openly 
golden sky calm behind the Gate of Siena’s heart, with its still 
golden words, “‘Cor magis tibi siena pandit,” and the fireflies 
everywhere in sky and cloud rising and falling, mixed with the 
lightning, and more intense than the stars. 


* * * 


It is not a set piece for the anthologist, and I am not 
surprised that Mr. Benson has not chosen it. Only the 
last paragraph shows Ruskin’s most wonderful power ; 
yet it is one of my favourites. Ruskin himself, that 
sensitive, loving, chivalrous, distracted spirit, is in it, 
all of him, except his irony and petulance ; the uncomforted 
cry of his long, hopeless battle to set the world right is 
latent in it; his childishness, too, which sometimes 
degenerated into silliness, and sometimes helped him to 
the expression of the most delicate beauty. 


+ * ~ 


When Mr. Benson was a boy at Eton he was President 
of the Literary Society, an institution I, too, remember. 
It was managed by the boys, who invited their lecturers 
and selected them with casual presumption. He took it 
into his head to ask Ruskin, and it was not until an unusual 
demand for tickets came in from masters and masters’ 
wives, that he was aware that this particular lecture was 
rousing exceptional interest. This was the occasion of 
his one sight of Ruskin. ‘‘ About an hour before the 
meeting, I got a message from the Matron to the effect 
that a gentleman wished to see me. I went down, and 
there standing in the Matron’s room was the great man 
himself. I can see him as if it were yesterday. He was 
slim in form, but much bowed. He was clean-shaven 
then, and wore his hair rather long; his whole dress was 
very old-fashioned to my eyes. He was dressed in evening 
clothes, and I remember his low-cut waistcoat, his high- 
collared coat, the long linen cuffs that came half over his 
hands, his white gloves. He had with him bundles of 
papers, and I remember the piercing look of his eyes. 
He looked worn and melancholy—he was on the verge of 
a bad illness—but his manner was delightfully courteous 
and natural. I took him to Chambers, and he asked me 
to sit down for a few minutes and talk. He seated himself 
in the Headmaster’s chair with his elbows on the arms, 
sipped his coffee, and asked me some questions. He was 
vexed, I remember, to find that I had not put his pictures 
in the library, and expressed his vexation rather pettishly ; 
but he talked on very gently and kindly, asked me about 
the Society and about the books we read—and I remember 
the pleasure which he expressed when he found I had 
read the whole of Walter Scott; then he said suddenly 
that he must rest. It appeared to me rather an affectation 
at the time. I did not know the meaning of the word 
tired, except in connection with football, and imagined 
older people to be impervious to all such weaknesses. 
I can see the look of him as I left the room, with his face 
bowed down over his hand. Then I came back to fetch 
him just before the lecture ; and then I shall never forget 
the clear and beautiful tones of his expressive voice, and 
the first lovely paragraph which now stands at the beginning 


of one of his books.”’ 
AFFABLE HAwK, 
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THE EVANGELICAL RELIGION 


Life of Lord Shaftesbury. By J. L. and Barsara Hammonp. 
Makers of the Nineteenth Century Series. Constable. 12s. 

When Matthew Arnold called the Trinity “three Lord 
Shaftesburys,” there can be little doubt he meant to be 
offensive to Lord Shaftesbury as well as to the Trinity. Though 
Shaftesbury died only in 1886, he has already become both more 
and less than a human being, a gigantic symbol of a dedicated 
life, and it is difficult to see at first why the impassioned enemy 
of industrial slavery should be thus mocked by another of 
the very few critics of nineteenth century barbarism. But 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in their admirable biography have 
brought Lord Shaftesbury back to earth, in his weakness and in 
his strength, and enabled us to see quite clearly why Matthew 
Arnold found him unsympathetic. But first of all it must be 
said that, from a purely literary point of view, their latest 
book is the best that even Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have yet 
given us. Influenced by, yet never for a moment imitating 
Mr. Strachey, they have produced a volume, which for “ well- 
building, commodity and delight” is worthy of a place on the 
same shelf as Eminent Victorians and Queen Victoria. If, 
indeed, any criticism can be proffered, and it is hardly a criticism 
at all, it is the unusual one that the authors have been 
almost too unsympathetic to their subject. They have not 
hidden their emotional irritation with some of the most impor- 
tant aspects of their hero’s character. And it is not unnatural 
that this should be so. Evangelical piety has fallen on sad days 
in England. We shudder at the square toes of the Low Church 
divine and hurry on our way. Yet if we cannot bring ourselves 
to understand, though it may be impossible to like, Evangelical 
fervour, we cannot really care for Shaftesbury, however much we 
may admire his astonishing achievement. 

He himself was under no doubt as to the nature of his inspir- 
ation. Talking over his life with Mr. Hodder, whom he had 
chosen as his official biographer, he remarked with perfect 
truth: 

My religious views are not popular, but they are the views that 


have sustained and comforted me all through my life They have.. 


never been disguised, nor have I sought to disguise them—I 

think a man’s religion, if it is worth anything, should enter into 

every sphere of life and rule his conduct in every relation. I always 
have been, and, please God, always shall be, an Evangelical of the 

Evangelicals, and no biography can represent me that does not 

fully and emphatically represent my religious views. 

Equally unhappy at home and at school, he had in his 
earliest days but one friend, a pious nurse, at whose knee he 
imbibed the Gospel story and he never found it necessary to 
modify his opinions to the very faintest degree. The language 
of Evangelicalism is repulsive to ‘men of taste,” and in con- 
sequence Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have been, we cannot help 
thinking, a shade too unappreciative of the burning passion that 
underlay his religious belief. They insist, indeed, on the 
difference between the Evangelicalism of Lord Shaftesbury and 
the religion of that distressing virgin, Miss Hannah More. Still 
this essential difference does not prevent Lord Shaftesbury 
writing in his diary: 

Read the memoirs of Miss Hannah More, amiable, virtuous and 
wonderful woman. What a true, diligent and (humanly speaking) 
useful servant of Christ was she. Ah! let those who rely on works 
for justification cease to hope until they have at least equalled 
her, and then they will begin to despair. For, finding no consolation 
in self-meritoriousness, and neither foreseeing time, nor feeling 
strength to renew their efforts and supply the deficiency of them, 
they will look around for something else to assuage their souls. 
Truly it is sometimes difficult to see the real Lord Shaftesbury. 

Few things are more suggestive than a man’s impressions when 
travelling and Lord Shaftesbury was as fond as anyone of a 
jaunt on the Continent, but his reflections are disagreeably 
Evangelical. 

The least profitable portion of our tour was spent in Paris, where 
everything amused, dissipated and corrupted the mind, without 
either giving cause or leaving time, for the slightest reflection. 
There is a spell of viciousness in that city, and everyone who long 
resides there will be more or less influenced by it: if he be not led 
to act ill, he will be seduced to forget what is good, and he finds it 
impossible not to “tolerate” at least that which all around him 
admire. I was glad to quit the place, earnestly hoping that no 
child of mine might ever pass many days in that pavilion of Belial. 
- - + In bed very late at Bamberg. Scarcely slept a wink. As 
I laid awake heard the cock crow. I wonder how often that 
ordinary and rustic sound recalls to the mind of the hearer 
St. Peter’s presumption and his fall. . . . Carlsbad. The waters 
again from goblets. Felt half ashamed to drink them in my 
comparatively vigorous health, but really one need not entertain 
such delicate conceptions. 





Nothing can exceed the banalité of his conventional enthusiasm 
about Italy, and he only for a moment becomes genuine when 
his nerves are lashed by the spectacle of his postillion grossly 
maltreating a horse. 

At the age of 25 he remarks in his diary: 

I have stilled the passions. An attachment during my residence 
at Vienna commenced a course of self-knowledge for me. Man 
has never loved more furiously or more imprudently. The object 
was and is an angel, but she was surrounded by, and would have 
brought with her, a halo of hell. 

But the over serious youth misjudged himself: he was never 
to know the stilling of the passions. He could write again in 
his diary, 

Marriage, I have seen, corrects many and various errors in a 
man’s character. I know and feel the vices of my moral constitu. 
tion, but I dread the chance of a Jezebel, a Cleopatra or that 
insupportable compound of folly and worldliness which experience 
displays every day, but history has not yet recorded. Give me 
the mother of the Gracchi, exalted by the gospel. 

But when it came to the point he married, as he did every- 
thing else, passionately and recklessly, and became engaged to 
the beautiful and witty Lady Emily Temple, a relation of the 
Melbournes, and eventually the step-daughter of Palmerston. 

The note of passion bursts quaintly through the stiff evangelical 
vocabulary. 

Rome, 1834. 
lively and pleasant. 


In the evening to a ball at Mrs. Montague’s— 

Minny looked heavenly and a foreigner 
requested to be introduced to “Mlle. Ashley.” Is it wrong to 
be so entirely proud of and happy in one’s wife’s beauty? But 
surely there is nothing so pretty and fascinating as my Min.” 

And again, many years after: 

Kissed the lips of darling Minny’s bust, the bust of my precious 
wife in her youth and beauty, but just as beautiful to me now 
though twenty years have passed. 

The whole of Lord Shaftesbury’s life was one passionate 
endeavour, and he could find no better chronicler than the 
Hammonds, with their unrivalled knowledge of our industrial 
history. He fought a lone hand. He quarrelled hopelessly 
with his parents, gave up all the pleasures of society and 
abandoned the political ambition, which held out for him 
ever a temptation he deplored. Jeers, misrepresentation and 
abuse were his public reward, and it is difficult for us to realise 
to-day what it meant then to stand up to the new commercial 
aristocracy. 

Many of his enthusiasms will appear to us dangerous and 
foolish. He was a convinced ‘“ No-Popery Monger”; for 
years he prevented the opening of the British Museum on 
Sunday, and one of the proudest moments of his life was when 
he succeeded for a short time in destroying the Sunday post. 
He called Seeley’s innocuous Ecce Homo “the foulest volume 
ever vomited forth from the jaws of Hell.” In truth he was 
all of a piece, and we must take him or leave him as such, 
accept the bad with the good and remember only the com 
parative happiness he brought into the homes of hundreds of 
thousands of friendless, helpless people, from chimney sweeps 
to lunatics. He was a confirmed Tory, and his opinions never 
budged. To the end he remained an enemy of democracy, 
of trade unions, of public education, and he was saying 
1880 what he had said in 1820. He had a particular dislike 
for Mr. Gladstone, whom he regarded as a selfish sophist. 
Certainly their careers afford a parallel and a contrast. Both 
lived throughout the whole span of the nineteenth century, 
and both were almost entirely occupied with public affairs. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone when he came to die was still in the fore- 
front of the race, having split his party on Home Rule, endowed 
it with the Newcastle Programme and foreshadowed the cam- 
paign against the Lords. Lord Shaftesbury, long before his 
death, was a glorious relic of the past. The fact is that he was 
not a politician at all, but a man driven on by a demon within 
him, and that demon, it is important for our generation to 
remember, was none other than the Evangelical religion. — 
this at any rate Lord Shaftesbury had no doubt. Addressing 
the Bristol Young Men’s Christian Association in 1861, he 
laid bare his soul, as he never feared to do: 

Depend upon it, whatever you think when you are young and 
stirring, the time will come when you will take counsel with yout 
grey hairs, and you will bless God if your career has been one by 
which your fellows have been benefited, and God honoured, and i 
you have endeavoured, as much as lay in your power, to advance 
His Holy Name and do good to all that were within reach of — 
influence. Nothing is more likely to keep you from mischief of al 
kinds, from mischief of action, from mischief of speculation . ° + 
therefore I say to you again and again, let your Christianity 

practical. 
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LATEST EDITION IN 
THIRTY-TWO VOLUMES 


HALF 


Behind this unusual opportunity is the story of a 
big problem squarely faced and solved. 

As a consequence, we have decided to stop the manu- 
facture of the Handy Volume Issue. 


It will never be Reprinted 


Why was this necessary? It was made so by the 
changed and changingconditionsof the publishing busi- 
ness. Manufacturing costs have increased enormously. 

It has become impossible to maintain both issues 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica—the large size Cam- 
bridge Issue and the smaller and more compact Handy 
Volume Issue—in all their many styles of binding 
without raising the prices all round. 

To raise prices would defeat the very object which 
the Handy Volane Issue was designed to achieve. We 
have therefore decided to standardise the Britannica 
on the basis of the Cambridge Issue. 

And this decision makes the present offer possible. 
The Handy Volume Issue will never be reprinted. 

small remaining stock of the Handy Volume 
sets—which are identical with the large size Cam- 
bridge Issue, word for word and picture for picture— 
is in three exceptionally fine bindings. More than 
half are in Maroon Linen, the binding in which the 
Britannica has gone into the most homes in its history. 
The other sets are divided between the Library Buck- 
ram and the Full Brown Sheepskin. 





DISCONTINUANCE SALE 


COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
HANDY VOLUME ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


Last Sets to be Sold at 


the 


of the regular Cambridge Issue 


PRICE 


TODAY you can buy the Encyclopedia Britannica at the greatest price reduction it has ever 
been possible for us to make. To you and to the thousands who have said: “Some day I will own 
the Encyclopedia Britannica,” this announcement is news of the utmost importance. 
that while this sale lasts—a very short time, at most—you can obtain a complete set of the new 
Britannica in 32 volumes for one-half the price of the regular Cambridge Issue. 


It means 


master creation of the paper-maker, which gives the 
Britannica new beauty, lightness and convenience. 
Our stock of these Handy Volume sets is so small that 
only a few more people will be able to secure this monu- 
mental work in its most compact and convenient form. 


Never in Your Life will You have a 
Better Opportunity 


Thousands want the Handy Volume Issue, although 
they have not yet bought it. This is the finest chance 
they have ever had of securing a set at a bargain price. 
It is also the last. They must act at once or it will be 
too late. These few sets will go quickly. When they 
are gone, there NEVER will be any more. 

The Britannica is the world’s standard authority on 
all matters of fact and history. It throws light on every 
phase of man’s knowledge and activity. Over 2,000 
contributors, the foremost experts in their respective 
fields, have made the Britannica the most comprehen- 
sive work of reference ever produced, the source of 
never-ending fascination and entertainment, provider 
of authoritative and final answers to every question. 

In schools, colleges, universities, courts, offices and 
homes everywhere the Britannica is an indispensable 
asset, the prized possession of 300,000 people in every 
station of life. 

Seize this opportunity before it is too late! 

Your chance is here, the time is now, to-morrow it 
may be gone. The few remaining sets of the Handy 
Volume Issue will not last long. Before you turn the 

page, sign the attached coupon (which commits you 
in no way), and we will send you the full particulars 
of this remarkable and final offer. 





Only a Few Sets Left 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE of the Britannica in the Handy Volume issue. 
And, moreover, we shall sell them at the 
F R j some oak bookcase, especially designed for 
us by a world- famous cabinet-maker. 
ill Road. in 32 volumes, including the three volumes 
on cn a —? leaded prepared since the close of the war, which 
reference library in the world. 
- by 4 word fn sa atatel All the sets are printed on India paper,that 


These sets are all that remain of the latest edition 
lowest possible price, including free a hand- 
With each Handy Volume set we These sets are the 12th and latest edition 
Lgl door, especial fon designed for make the Britannica the most up-to-date 
rld-famo 











at our Showroom on the Fourth Floor, 125 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 (opposite the Holborn Restaurant) 





Tue ENcycLopp1A Britannica Co., Ltp., 
125 High Holborn, W.C.x1. 


full information regarding your wonderful offer of 
the few remaining sets of the Handy Volume Issue 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 12th and 
latest Edition, printed on India paper, to be sold, 
while they last, at half the price of the Cambridge 
Issue. 


Sign and post this Coupon to-day, or, if you prefer, call i ciinnaeinctipsiphiptgiicinniogtitcisnnnnbaents 


Please send me at once, without any obligation, 
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On the death of his father, in 1851, he entered upon a long and 
unusually harrowing process of self-analysis, in the course of 
which he composed his own epitaph. 

All see my infirmities: all, knowing human corruption, infer 
more than they see, and they are right. All use me and all grow 
tired of me; but few can know the troubles I have endured—the 
sorrow of mind, the weariness of body; the labour I have under- 
gone by day and night; the public and private conflicts; the 
prayers I have offered and the tears I have shed. Here, however, is 
my consolation, that, amidst frailties and sins, trespasses and short- 
comings, I have had one single object perpetually before me. It 
was God’s grace that gave me the thought, God’s grace that has 
sustained me hitherto, to have, in truth, but one end, the advance- 
ment of His Ever-blessed Name, and the temporal and eternal 
welfare of all mankind. So closes my review. Sursum corda. 


Everyone interested in his fellow men will follow with delight 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s fascinating narrative, for it tells 
the story of a passionate spirit, who died indeed less than forty 
years ago, but who nevertheless in the sources of his inspiration 
and the workings of his soul seems separated from us by 
centuries. 


AN INEFFECTUAL ANGEL 


Daughters of Fire. By Gérarp pve Nervat. Translated by 
JaMEs WuHITALL. Heinemann. 6s. 

Gérard de Nerval had the misfortune to be the hero of an 
unforgettable anecdote. He was once seen in the street leading 
a live lobster on a ribbon ; and he defended his choice of a pet 
on the ground that, unlike a dog, it did not bark and knew the 
mysteries of the sea. Many who have never read anything 
Gérard wrote are acquainted with this story. It is highly mis- 
leading. Gérard was neither a Barbey d’Aurevilly nor a Dorian 
Grey. He did not defy public opinion: he disregarded it. A 
gentleman always, a Bohemian usually, he was never a poseur. 
His stories are so subjective as to be almost autobio- 
graphical. It is not possible, however, for us to decide 


exactly what is fact and what fiction in them: the author . 


could not tell himself. All his life he enjoyed and suffered 
from “l’épanchement du songe dans la vie réelle.”’ When a 
man can no longer distinguish between the creatures of his 
imagination and actual persons, he is held to be mad, and Gérard 
was several times confined in a private asylum. The cause of 
his madness remains obscure: he came of sound stock and 
had no vices or apparent inhibitions. (Evidence of some sort 
of an (Edipus complex could be found, I suspect, by a modern 
psychologist.) His madness was near allied to his genius, 
and most of his best work was written in the intervals of acute 
attacks. He absorbed the doctrines of every sect, was a devotee 
of metempsychosis, and, fascinated by the mysticism of the 
Druses, at one time all but married a daughter of that singular 
sect. The women that he loved were for him all reflections 
or reincarnations of a girl he had met once in his youth—the 
mysterious Adrienne who had retired to a convent and died 
there. Jenny Colon, a popular actress of the time, was 
especially identified by him with Adrienne, but Adrienne in 
turn was probably an imaginary portrait, built upon his 
memory of a chance meeting with Sophie Dawes, Baronne de 
Feuchéres, an Englishwoman who lived near Mortefontaine 
under the protection of the Duc de Bourbon. With Gérard 
imagination and memory were inextricably confused. But in 
his saner periods his hallucinations were less fantastic and 
décousus than the deliberate inventions of many of his 
contemporaries. 

Mr. James Whitall has prefixed to his translation of Les 
Filles du Feu an excellent though all too short introduction. 
The book is a classic, and the author’s life one of the most 
interesting in literary history. Gérard Labrunie was born in 
1808. His mother died four years later in Silesia, having 
accompanied her husband, an army doctor, on the Moscow 
campaign. Gérard’s childhood was spent in the house of his 
great-uncle at Loisy, near Mortefontaine, in what is now the 
Department of the Oise. His prose masterpiece, Sylvie, which 
is included in Daughters of Fire, was inspired by his recollections 
of these elegiac landscapes of the Ile de France. He lisped in 
numbers, and made, when less than twenty years old, a trans- 
lation of Faust which delighted Goethe, and long held the 
field in France. He quickly became a prominent member of 
the Romantic cénacle which included Hugo, Dumas, Petrus 
Borel, Arséne Houssaye and Théophile Gautier, who was 
Gérard’s schoolfellow and lifelong friend. In accordance with 
the fashion of the time, he adopted the euphonious surname 
of de Nerval. He travelled at various times in England, 





Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Turkey and Egypt. He 
spent part of his life in comparative luxury, and was the owner 
of Fragonard’s picture L’Escarpolette. (It is true he paid only 
fifty francs for it.) He wrote alone and in collaboration g 
number of unimportant plays, and he contributed freely to 
journals. He translated Heine, and Heine’s account of him, 
which is supported by the.evidence of all who knew him, shows 
that he was one of those rare and perfect spirits who fascinate 
everyone whose path they cross; in fact, a sort of Shelley, 
As he grew older he lived increasingly in the wretchedest 
quarters of Paris, in part because they attracted him and in 
part out of impatience with the dependence upon work or upon 
his friends which the acquisition of money entailed. At the 
age of forty-six he hanged himself in one of the squalidest 
alleys of the city, the Rue de la Vieille Lanterne. When his 
body was found there was still a tall hat upon his head. 
Gérard is a writer whose genius it seems to me impossible 
to doubt. But there are few writers whose claim to genius 
rests upon a slighter base of actual achievement. He left a 
small handful of poems, most of them valuable, including 
El Desdichado, one of the most magnificent sonnets ever written, 
Of his prose there is also not much with any right to per- 
manence. Sylvie is a marvel of romantic prose, so restrained 
and limpid that to call it romantic is an undue restriction in 
one’s praise. I regret that Mr. Whitall did not include in his 
volume Jemmy, a story of American life, which was part of 
the original edition of Les Filles du Feu, and which shows 
Gérard’s whimsicality at its richest. Also the representation 
of his prose would have been suitably completed by a 
translation of Le Réve et la Vie: Aurélia, parts of which remind 
one of de Quincey. It provides an important document 
upon the nature of Gérard’s hallucinations, and contains the 
most eloquent passages of his prose. I am not making 
complaints about Mr. Whitall’s admirable enterprise. I am 
merely asking for more. Perhaps he will give us a second 
volume ? RayMOND MortTIMeER. 


DEIRDRE 


Deirdre. By James STEPHENS. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


This new book by Mr. James Stephens has been announced 
as “‘ a dramatic story of youth and love, of treachery and doom, 
and of mighty fighting.” It is possible to read it as such and 
to have little need for remembering that the romance is racial, 
a slowly-fashioned idea of loveliness and of the pity of love ; 
or that Gaelic poets for centuries, though they have spoken 
of Helen of Troy with a show of learning, have done so but 
to rank that woman of the burning town with their own Deirdre 
of the Sorrows. Certainly, in this story of Mr. Stephens there 
is no paraphernalia of an heroic age, and the spears or shields 
that are mentioned could be grasped in a fist or loaded upon 
one back; nor are there dim mysterious tracts of forest nor 
torch-lit lakes. The tale is direct, simple, in the manner of 
folktale or ballad, a manner that, in differences, is parallel 
with the peculiar gift of Mr. Stephens; there is, indeed, bird 
and moon and grass under dew, but nature here is simple, 
almost abstract, an atmosphere of light and green in which 
Deirdre comes to girlhood and which disappears when the webs 
of opposing human emotions thicken. 

Mr. Stephens follows the accepted version of the legend 
with the caution of the traditional storytellers who handed 
down, by fires that are dead, treasures that were not their own. 
The tale is simple. Deirdre, destined in her own despite t0 
destroy the kingdom of Ulster, is fostered in seclusion among 
women that she may become the bride of Conachar, the king, 
but falling in love with Naoise of the Children of Usnach, she 
flies on the eve of the royal marriage with her lover and his 
kin to Alba. After years of exile, they are enticed back to 
Ireland, Naoise and his brothers are done to death and Deirdre 
dies of grief. In turning to this early romance, Mr. Stephens 
has followed the example of many predecessors. He subjects 
his mind to racial imagination, a discipline to be observed 2 
less degree in his last work, the Irish Fairytales. If he bega® 
by throwing a merry cap over the pale territories of fairyland 
and consorting with angels, tinkers, policemen, spiders 
four-footed folk, he is making ample amends, for it may be 
assumed, from the concluding words of this book, that he intends 
to rewrite the epic of the Téin, to which the Fate of the Children of 
Usnach is but a preliminary tale. It is timely to note his method. 
That method is, in short, the raising of traditional storytelling 
into literary form. A parallel method is found in the most 
important of Gaelic novels, Seadhna, and in Patrick Colum’ 
retelling of early sagas. The Irish heroic world, once see® 
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HAROLD STANNARD 
THE FABRIC OF EUROPE 


10/- net 


A critical and constructive enquiry into the 
causes of, and possible cure for, European unrest. 


THOMAS MANN 


BASHAN AND I 
7/6 net 


“Bashan is one of the most real dogs that have 
ever got into print."—Evening Standard. 


C. K. MUNRO 
THE RUMOUR 
/- net 


The play which established the reputation of the 
brilliant author of “ At Mrs. Beam's.” 


ALICE MEYNELL 


THE SCHOOL OF POETRY 
7/6 net 


One of the most charming Anthologies ever compiled. 


ROLAND DORGELES 


SAINT MAGLOIRE 
7/6 net 


“The book is a_ stinging challenge to modern 
‘civilised’ society and gives one furiously to think.” 
—Sheffield Independent. 

















READY SEPTEMBER 27th. 
By the Author of “MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE APPLE 
ORCHARD.” 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


THE SOUL OF KOL NIKON 
7/6 net 


G. D. H. COLE 


THE BROOKLYN MURDERS 
7/6 net 


This splendid crime story is proving a great success, 


AND A SECOND EDITION IS ALMOST READY. 


ELINOR CHIPP 


DOUBTING CASTLE 
7/6 net 


A clever first novel. 
The story of a young girl's tragic love. 


Eka the Author of “ THE GHOST GIRL.” 
MARY MARLOWE 
GYPSY ROYAL, ADVENTURESS 
7/6 net 


“Is a particularly good specimen of its class—jolly 
and wistful and whimsical and sentimental.” 
—Saturday Review. 
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IF YOU BUT KNEW 


the joys that the power to read French would 
bring, you would employ every possible means 
to cultivate that power. To be able to browse 
at will on French literature—one of the richest 
in the world: To know at first hand from 
French newspapers what Frenchmen think of the 
day's events: To appreciate the delicacy of French 
wit—and no translation can help you there: To 
penetrate, without the intervention of others, the 
brilliant realm of French thought—is not the attain- 
ment of all these things worth a little effort? And 
that effort will be in itself a source of delight if it 
takes the form of reading 


LA FRANCE 


Price only 2d. Weekly. 


LA FRANCE is specially edited for people who, 
having learnt French, have neglected to keep it up. 
Sketches of Parisian life and manners, articles on 
French customs and institutions, literature and his- 
tory, short stories, jokes, news items, all go to make 
a very charming paper. The language is de- 
liberately chosen for its simplicity and ease, and 
numerous illustrations in line and tone elucidate the 
interesting text. 


A N even simpler yet equally interesting journal is 


L’ECHO DE FRANCE 


Price 1d. only, 


which is without a suspicion of childishness and yet 
can be read with ease by anyone with no more 
than a smattering of French. Price only ld. 


FREE COPIES 


Send for specimen copies of these journals while the 





matter is fresh in your mind. 


Messrs. EVANS BROS., LTD., Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W.C. |. 


Please send me a free specimen copy of LA FRANCE and 
of L'ECHO DE FRANCE, in accordance with your offer in 


* The New Statesman.” 





NOTE.—If this Coupon is sent in an OPEN envelope 


only $d. stamp is required. 
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through theosophy and solar myths, shadowy or prismatic, 
becomes simple and objective ; here, then, is continuity of 
tradition or but a more restive, however modern, mood. 

It is obvious that in figures which have, in the traditional 
imagination, taken on an existence of their own that is not 
disturbed by the contradictory acts attributed to them, to 
look for characterisation in the usual way would be wrong. The 
theme being more natural to high tragedy than to the novel, 
the track of its passions being broader than that of the individuals, 
this story of Mr. Stephens almost seems to resolve itself into an 
interplay of emotions. At times, the prototypes, Conachar, 
Fergus in the bondage of amorous passion, Maeve, the warlike 
queen, seem but moods; and one looks to find some secret 
correspondence of the intellect, a parable, in no sense mystic, 
of which but a hint of meaning is given. Yet there is much 
reality of humour, the struggle for mastery between Conachar 
and his wife, Maeve, who marches away from Emain with her 
soldiers, household effects, pots, pans and rich embroideries; a 
humour that has its counterpart in that other mock-heroic tale, 
The Pillow Talk at Cruachan, wherein Maeve, bedded with 
a new and timid monarch, disputes with him as to the pro- 
portions of their respective possessions and with her great tongue 
raises war to the North. ‘The little doings of Lavarcham, the 
household spy of Conachar, and of MacRoth, the spy of Maeve, 
are told with the more characteristic humour by the author: 

“She could glean from the kitchen or the Sunny Chamber 
everything that was there, but she must have walls about her and 
work behind these while MacRoth did not mind whether he was in 

a room or in a forest: he would spy in a beehive ; he would spy 

on the horned end of the moon ; he would spy in the middle of 

the sea, and would know which wave it was that drowned him 
and which was the wave that urged it.” 


Through the changing scenes of humour and darker intrigue 
one is aware of the growth of Deirdre in sun and wood, told 
with gentle humour and grace : 

** She had been a round thing, all surprise and fluff, like a young 
duck ; she became a lank anatomy, all leg and hair and stare, like a 
young colt; then she became a wild thing, all spring and peep 
and run, like a young fawn.”’ 


And Mr. Stephens has nowhere excelled the delicate lyrical 
prose in which the girl, restless with dim intimations of a new 
life, escapes into the woods and comes to the camp fire around 
which the fair-haired youths from Usnach sit : 

“* She lost herself in the moon, wooing it, wooed by it until she 
seemed to move in the moon, and the moon to move in her; a 
sole whiteness, a sole chillness, one equal potency. For what ? 
for that, for it, for something, for nothing, for everything. She 
submitted her destiny to the delicate sweet lady of the sky, and one 
night, beckoned to, drawn at, surrounded, a small moon shining 
in the moon, she went on and on, passing the grass to the turf ; 
leaving the turf for the stony places ; from there to the wall, and 
over the wall also; so lightly, so imperceptibly, so moonily, the 
drowsy guard did not see; or if he saw, twas but a moonbeam 
that rose and fell, that fluttered and faded, that lapsed over a piece 
of hollow ground and glimmered away on the slope, merging into 
the silver flood and the shades of ebony and gone while he rubbed 
his eyes. So she marched towards destiny.” 

The second part of the book deals with the return of the 
lovers, the tightening of dark nets around them ; the Children 
of Usnach laughing, brave, careless; Deirdre older in heart, 
filled with foreboding, going to their end. These last chapters 
are noisy with fighting, but to say that emotion is not sufficiently 
concentrated in the central pair is but to complain of a medium 
that lacks the centrifugal force of a play. The game of chess, 
played by the lovers, loses its quiet and terrible intensity, 
though ringed by night and treachery. The casting of the 
druidic spell, used also by George Russell (A. E.) in his play 
Deirdre, is a mistake, for though love may spring from cup of 
magic as from eye, none can believe, in romance, that an external 
craft can break an absorption of love against which death is 
powerless. This story of a girlish Deirdre may be read, then, 
with a greater remembrance of the passionate, pitiful woman of 
legend desperately fighting for love, unaware of her beauty, 
and of the face, paler than a sword, for which, as ancient 
imagination ran, Ulster and the kingdom by the ocean, fell. 

A. C. 


THE MAN DOSTOEVSKY 


Dostoevsky: Letters and Reminiscences. Translated by S. S. 
Koretiansky and T. M. Murry. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Dostoevsky is one of the three or four great writers whose 
personalities, after the last effort of investigation, recede into 





an enigma; yet some definite knowledge of the man seems 
necessary for a thorough appreciation of his work. E 
devotee makes a similar claim for his favourite ; the phrage 
becomes glib by a universal application; there is no reader 
but finds a piece of literature made the more interesting, ang 
his enjoyment subtly enriched, by a biographical preface, 
This unappeasable hunger for “ human interest” is a very 
creditable thing in its way, but Dostoevsky, no less than Shake. 
speare, seems inexplicable by a mere compilation of authentic 
biographical detail. Dostoevsky the man becomes no more 
clarified and settled for our minds by the mass of his corre. 
spondence than Shakespeare the man by his two signatures. 
The whole quest of our curiosity is for identity, the identity of 
two personalities whose expressiveness broke all bounds. To 
seek it in their works alone is the most fascinating, most measure. 
less, and the vainest of enquiries; the one baulks us because 
his exposition of the world is as devoid of angles as its own 
shape ; the other, because his personality was so portentously 
“split”? that no harmonious, complete manifestation could 
appear in one individual output or in a single lifetime. Shake. 
speare gives himself away so utterly, everywhere along the 
stretch of his writings, that only a pedantic synthetist or the 
rashly intuitive can pin down, upon a surface of chosen points, 
the bounded and innermost man. And Dostoevsky’s extra- 
ordinary fury of creation signifies his inability to cast into the 
alembic of his novels a sufficiency of spiritual types for the 
distillation of his essential self. These prophetic types, as they 
are the axis on which his work swings, contain somewhere the 
kernel of Dostoevsky the man. It is easier to make a selective 
compound out of Nickolay Stavrogin, Myshkin and the Kara- 
mazovs, and call it Dostoevsky, than to reconstruct a con- 
vincing Shakespeare from hazardous limbs of Hamlet, Iago, 
Hotspur, the eloquently wounded sonneteer, and whom-you-will. 
It is easier, but probably none the less deceptive. Dostoevsky, 
in the conduct of his life, certainly identified himself for different 
periods with each of the great characters of his creation: they 
were all parts of himself, he saw himself in all of them ; but 
the sum of all these manifested parts was not equal to the self 
from which they sprang. Dostoevsky’s problem was, in fact— 
the highest problem of every man—terribly deepened by the 
peculiar cast of his genius; his struggle, the same as ours, 
infinitely enhanced. 

From such a point of view his letters are profitable reading 
only in so far as they show the items of this struggle in his 
personal conduct. From any other point of view, from the 
angle of human interest, they are so intolerably painful that 
their publication would seem a cruelty second only to the 
reading of them. The present volume consists wholly of new 
material, lately liberated from the Russian State archives 
by the present Government. It contains, amongst other 
things, the full text of Dostoevsky’s letter to his brother Mihail, 
on the morning he was sentenced to four years in Siberia; 
letters written to his wife at the time of the Poushkin Celebra- 
tion ; and the correspondence which passed between Dostoevsky 
and Pobiedonoszev, the Procurator of the Orthodox Church, 
It is advisable to read, together with this one, the translation 
made by Ethel Colburn Mayne from the German selection of 
the letters in 1914, if an adjustment is to be made between 
overlapping dates and details. Taken together, these volumes 
are a gigantic record of personal misery. Dostoevsky’s p 
life was a torment, and he was forever tied to the rack. He 
experienced the agonies of epilepsy ; his most fruitful years 
were harassed by debt and privation ; throughout his career 
he had to face the abuse of the most influential section of the 
press; and his daughter, Aimée, would seem to prove by her 
recent book of reminiscences how small was the encouragement 
and understanding he received even from those dearest to 
him. Letters are, properly speaking, records of the writer's 
participation in a normal social life, a setting down, in leisurely 
contemplation, of his reactions to current events and inti 
mately observed personalities. Dostoevsky, by his nature and 
circumstances, was deprived of all leisure for such minor forms 
of contemplation as supply the very tone and balance of most 
literary letters. He had no time even for the “ classic ” letter- 
writer's impure delight of theorising: a hasty, undeliberated 
word or two is all we can gather concerning subjects which, 
for him, comprised the whole of the scriptureable world. I» 
1870 he writes to the poet Maikov from Dresden: 

Observe this, my dear friend: he who loses his people and 
nationality loses also the belief of his fathers, and God. Wel. 
if you want to know, this is precisely the theme of my novel. It 
is called The Possessed... . . Beyond all doubt I shall write it badly ; 
being more of a poet than an artist I have always taken theme 
beyond my powers. 
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ELEANOR D. THE QUESTING PRINCE, 
5s. net. 
Poems drawn from Greek Mythology 
and from fantasy. 
P. H. COUNTRY FOLK : 
DITCHFIELD, A Pleasant oan 
. 6d. net. 
M.A., F.S.A. A book on village life in England by 
a noted authority. 








HUMOURS OF GOLF 
7s. 6d. net. 
A book of drawings for golfers and 
non-golfers in which the quaint 
humour of Mr. Heath Robinson is 
amusingly displayed. 


W. HEATH 
ROBINSON 





| OSCAR WILDE 


FOR LOVE OF THE KING: 
A Burmese Masque 
5s. net. 
Oscar Wilde’s newly-discovered piay, 
now issued uniform with Messrs. 
Methuen’s edition of Oscar Wilde’s 
works. 








G. K. 


FANCIES VERSUS FADS 
CHESTERTON aig 


Whatever Mr. Chesterton writes is 
arresting and benign, witty and wise. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


CARLYLE TILL MARRIAGE 
By D. A. WILSON 
Vol. I. (1795- 1826) of a great new life of Carlyle. 
Remaining volumes in preparation. With 5 a 
15/- net. 
“Mr. Wilson has the true Boswellian touch.”—Sunday times 


“ Promises to be the definitive biography of a great man.’ 
—Times Lit. Supp. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
VOYAGES TO THE MOON AND THE SUN 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


“Most diverting adventures. Messrs. Routledge are to be con- 

gratulated on giving us this new surprise in literature.’ 
—Cassell’s Weekly. 

A complete unexpurgated translation of this French 

Gulliver's Travels. Illustrated with ten curious plates. 
7/6 net. 

This is the latest volume in the series of Broadway 

Translations. 


THE A.B.C. OF ATOMS 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.RS. 4/6 net. 


“ Not only masterly, it is a simple et | of facts about which 
we should all know, at any rate, a little.” aily Graphic. 

“A noteworthy achievement. Contains much that is new, and is 
full of striking generalizations.”—Daily Mail. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE 
COMING GENERATION 
Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 

The Right to be Well-Born, Dean Inge; The Betterment 
of Child Life, Sir A. Newsholme, M.D.; The Value of 
Mental Hygiene, Sir F. W. Mott, F.R.S.; Sex Instruction 
for the Young, Prof. J. A. Thomson; The Future for 
Elementary Education, Sir J. Yoxall M.P.; The Moral 
Training of Modern Girls, by Dr. Mary Scharlieb, &c. 

6/6 net. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 
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About the ambitious belief that filled his later years, there is 
little more than this: 

In Europe I think they know the star Sirius more thoroughly 
than they know Russia. And this very thing, for a time, is our 
power. And the other power will be our own belief in our indi- 
viduality, in the sacredness of our destiny. The whole destiny of 
Russia lies in Orthodoxy, in the light from the East, which will 
suddenly shine forth to Western humanity, which has become 
blinded and has lost Christ. The cause of the whole misfortune 
of Europe, everything, everything without exception, has been 
that they gained the Church of Rome and lost Christ. 


The far more frequent tone is that of a man born for the control 
and creation of ideas, who is compelled to dwell miserably in 
the particular. He grows feverish with worrying about trifles: 
I don’t sleep well, I have nothing but nightmares, I am afraid 
of catching a cold on the opening day [of the Poushkin Celebration] 
and of coughing while I am reading. With terrible impatience 
I keep expecting a note from you. Oh, my God, how are the 
children, for I long to see them? Are you well, happy, or are you 
cross ?. . . I kiss your little feet. I embrace the children, I kiss 
them, bless them. I kiss the foal. I bless you all. My head is 
queer, my hands and feet shake. Good-bye for now, for a little 
while. 
The finale of The Idiot cost him “ two fits, one after another,” 
and every second event of ordinary life seems to have brought 
him to the same extremity of suffering. ‘‘ I am as sensitive as 
if I had been flayed,” cries one of his characters, “‘ and the very 
air hurts me.” The actuality of human relationships, in the 
incidents of which he was so unfortunate and inefficient, was 
just as real to Dostoevsky as the reality within which he exer- 
cised his tremendous powers. Few great writers, and no 
modern writers are so subconscious in their work that they can 
keep it in a mentality apart, prevent it from reacting con- 
tinuously on their external attitude and conduct. Dostoevsky’s 
whole career was the destined chaos from which we see emerge, 
with but partial clarity, the forms of a new spiritual order. 
Uspensky said of him: ‘“ It is difficult to understand one who 
in himself reconciles such contradictions.” His letters show 
him astonishingly mature and childish, faithful and suspicious, 
egotistical and generous, kind and cruel in a breath; all these 
opposites are expressed side by side, as if deliriously, in unin- 
hibited fullness. They are the evidence of his struggle for 
serenity and unalterable characteristics in his practical hfe, 
as the figure of Alyosha Karamazov is the sign of his nearest 
approach to harmony in the ideal. B. H. 


METAPSYCHOLOGY 


Elements in Thought and Emotion. Grorce G. Campion. 
University of London Press. 7s. 6d. 


The Contact between Minds. C. De tiste Burns. 
7s. 6d. 

** What we call ‘ thought,’ says Mr. Campion, “ consists of 
the reactions and interactions of psychological elements termed 
* percepts’ and ‘concepts.’” With regard to “percept” we 
have not much difficulty, but when we turn to the “concept” 
we are in a very different position. Mr. Campion is not using 
this term in its usual sense as denoting a “ Universal”; he uses 
it to name the psychological aspect of those physiological traces 
which perception leaves behind. When we come across new data 
in experience, we interpret it in terms of relevant previous 
experiences ; looked at from Mr. Campion’s point of view we 
have already stored up some concepts in our minds and in the 
present perceptual experience we collect more, and differentiate 
or make more determinate those which we have already. This, 
as he observes, simplifies the problem of intelligence, for instance, 
which he regards as a label attached to a certain kind of pattern 
formed by these two elements. But is there any reason to 
suppose that I have in my mind, ready to appear at the appro- 
priate moment, but there all the time, the concept, e.g., of my 
halma board, or the concept of honesty as a requisite for playing 
the game? Mr. Campion calls it an “ entity,” but the burden 
of proof lies with him, and he makes no attempt to bear it. 
But there is more. This entity has two natures, “one ideal and 
the other subjective.” ‘* In the subjective nature of the concept 
may be considered to lie those misconceptions, distortions and 
illusions which form part of human error.” Since he says 
(p. 128) that a visual image is a concept, this must mean that 
there is some intrinsic difference between an adequate image 
of a halma board and an inadequate one, such that the latter 
is in some sense more subjective than the former, which does 
not seem to be the case. 


Macmillan 


Mr. Campion is led astray by the linguistic fallacy that when 
there is a noun there must be a thing to which it refers, 

Mr. Burns speculates over a different field. The old view that 
we know about other people’s states of mind by means of g 
complicated conscious or unconscious process of inference from 
their grimaces, gestures, and remarks is not altogether satis. 
factory. To begin with, it often appears to be so direct that 
an interpolated chain of inference seems out of place, and then, 
according to most students of child psychology, it begins at too 
early an age for the requisite premisses for the inference to be 
present. Mr. Burns has attempted to solve this problem, 

He divides the constituents of Reality up into objects of 
contemplative and “enjoyed realities.” Ail mental happenings 
are ‘‘ enjoyed realities.” We must not be fogged by the prima 
facie separation of minds into “‘ mine” and “ yours,”’ and Mr, 
Burns appears to think that minds in contact have a kind of 
joint enjoyment. It is round this point that he is, unfortunately, 
most obscure. ‘‘ In one sense, then,” he says, “ I do not enjoy 
‘your’ mind, nor you ‘mine,’ but both of us enjoy ‘our’ 
mental process” (p. 65). When we communicate, and you tell 
me that you are enjoying your tea, there is a mental happening 
in me and another in you, but that either of them could possibly 
be described as “‘ours” seems impossible, and there seems no 
evidence whatever for a third which we both enjoy; indeed, 
what joint enjoyment could possibly be like, we cannot think. 
We know of no enjoyment apart from ‘“‘my”’ or ** your ”’ enjoy- 
ment. The difficulty of understanding what is meant is in- 
creased by the fact that the language often leads one to suppose 
that the author assumes an entity which has the relation of 
“enjoying” to its own and joint mental processes, while many 
passages show that this is not always what he believes. The 
confusion is most apparent when he deals with “ ultimate 
values.”” He thinks that these can only be perceived by minds 
in contact, which, in itself, seems absurd enough, but the appli- 
cation of which to, say, a visit to the Academy, involves obvious 
difficulties. 

There is one great gap in the theory; no account whatever 
is given of how it is that we make such appalling mistakes 
sometimes about the states of mind of other people; where 
there is joint enjoyment this should be eliminated. 

In spite of an elaborate facade of scepticism, Mr. Burns 
makes the wildest assumptions. He takes it for granted that 
beauty and goodness are qualities of the external world, which 
is highly doubtful, and he makes use of this assumption over 
and over again. 

The following is a good example of his method of reasoning: 
“If body and mind are invariably concomitant and body is 
born, we must say that mind also is born; and being born is 
a relation of minds. There is, therefore, no conceivable mind 
which is not or has not been in contact with other minds ; and, 


therefore, all objects are objects for two or more minds” (p. 97). 
Ww. J. H. 8. 


MYSTERIOUS BIRDS AND BEASTS 


South African Bird-Life. By A. Haacner and R. H. Ivy. 
Blackwell. 21s. 
Familiar London Birds. By Franx Fixx. Hutchinson. 4s. 6d. 


The Adventures of a Lion Family. By A. A. Prenaan. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 

South American Jungle Tales. By H. Quiroca. 

The motives of human conduct are pretty well known by now. 
They baffle nobody but stupid parents, who tell Tommy that 
they simply cannot understand why he behaves like that, and 
even stupider rural magistrates, who express their amazement 
that a man who won the V.C. in Flanders should punch the 
village constable on the nose in a moment of alcoholic exasper™ 
tion. But the motives of much of what we are pleased to term 
“the lower creation” are a fascinating mystery. What is the 
sum total of our knowledge of the migration and distribution 
of birds? Why does the stork so assiduously refuse to cross to 
England each spring after leisurely flap-flapping up to the very 
coast of Belgium from his winter haunts in Asia Minor? Why 
should that baby swallow, “ringed” in its nest in Wales ast 
summer, have flown down to the Congo forests, where @ native, 
noticing the identification ring on its leg, caught it one day 
December and brought it to a Swedish missionary ? And here 
we have Messrs. Haagner and Ivy, of the Pretoria Zoological 
Gardens, telling us, in their book of sketches of South African 
bird-life, of the Eastern red-legged kestrel which, having 
nested in China and Japan, makes a regular point of flying 
through India and down the whole length of Africa, to sojourn, 


Methuen. 6s. 
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opportunity to buy a 
Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic ” 
Bookcase at the reduced 
prices now prevailing. 
Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic ” 
Bookcases are world-famous 
for their quality and fine 
finish. They are BRITISH 
MADE, by the originators 
of the Unit idea, and con- 
tain only the best features 
in sectional construction— 
receding glass doors, felt 
strips to keep out dust, 
noiseless action, etc. They 
are perfect in proportion 
and will give lifelong satis- 
faction. “Always complete 
but never finished.” 


Made in three styles—Standard, 
Ideal and Universal. Write 
to-day for Catalogue No. 23B. 
and particulars of reduced prices 
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for a while, among the Boers every year! The lesser kestrel, 
too, periodically gets tired of the dull domestic round at home 
in Italy, the south of France and Asia, and takes a run down to 
South Africa in October. Probably these migrations are 
atavistic, rooted in the birds’ subconscious recollections of 
habits formed in a very prehistoric world when the distribution 
of land and water and the seasonal climatics were quite different. 
But that guess diminishes not a whit the wonder of the way the 
birds find their way about. Undoubtedly, in common with 
most of “the lower creation,” they have a sixth sense, a 
directional ‘awareness,’ which we lack entirely. South 
African Bird-Life has no fewer than 158 photographs from life. 
It is a work that should be on the shelf of every lover of birds 
who can afford it. 

Mr. Frank Finn has undertaken the long neglected task of 
writing a compact little book, illustrated with good clear photo- 
graphs, that will enable us to recognise the birds of London. 

To such depths has the New Journalism debased stories 
about animals that one picks up a book entitled The Adventures 
of a Lion Family fully expecting to find pictures of a bespatted, 
splay-footed Father Lion in horn-rimmed spectacles tripping 
over a string held by a sailor-hatted duck in knickerbockers and 
a monstrosity in an Eton suit, called Harry Hippo, while a 
skirted leopard and a matronly giraffe throw up their hands 
in disapproval of such amusing pranks for the edification of 
“juveniles.” It is an agreeable surprise to find it composed of 
delightful sketches of wild life in East Africa, by a young Boer, 
still in the early twenties, who spent his boyhood in those 
regions where one discusses the affairs of lions over the farm 
supper-table with the informed intimacy of a Devon home- 
stead’s evening chat about stoats and hawks. Mr. Pienaar very 
successfully conveys the atmosphere of the veldt and the jungle, 
with a sureness of touch which holds the interest of the reader 
of any age. He writes in the Afrikaans’ dialect, from which this 
book has been ably translated by B. and E. D. Lewis. He 
ought to send some of his jungle sketches to London. 

Horacio Quiroga’s South American Jungle Tales, translated 
from the Spanish, are of a different order. They are “talking 
animal stories,” with alligators that laugh and declare that the 
steamboat will not be able to climb their dam, and a remarkable 
bee: “*I will go to work one of these days,’ she spoke up 
promptly ; and with a cheerful, winsome smile.” (We gather 
that the stories were written in South America, where certainly, 
if anywhere, the faces of the bees, ticks, lice and mosquitoes 
must be wreathed in smiles.) But they are quite jolly stories 
all the same, and if the creatures talk and reason like children 
they do so like nice children. A book that will enthral eight- 
year-old nephews with spendthrift uncles who will pay six 
shillings for eight short tales. 


A VINDICATION OFSIR BARTLE FRERE 
Sir Bartle Frere. By W. B. Worsro.ip. Butterworth. 25s. 


The reverse of Isandhlwana would be accounted nowadays a 
mild affair. The price of victory, as of all other commodities, 
has risen since the Zulu War, and this generation has grown 
accustomed to wade through much blood and slaughter—to 
a dole. In 1879 the British soldier was regarded as invincible ; 
and the announcement that 52 officers and 806 other ranks 
had been slain by the Impis was followed by an immediate 
demand for a scapegoat. 

For this post there were candidates with promising qualifica- 
tions. There was, for instance, Colonel Durnford, who omitted 
to surround the ill-fated camp with adequate outposts. There 
were the authorities who had allowed the Zulu Kimberley 
miners—forbidden by their laws from marrying until they had 
*“‘washed their spears’’—to purchase with their wages a 
prodigious quantity of rifles. There was Sir Thomas Shepstone 
who, by annexing the Transvaal, had made it certain that 
this interesting rite would be performed in our blood and not 
the Boers’. Ignoring these, the mid-Victorian voter fell upon 
Sir Bartle Frere. Mr. Gladstone, supported by raw eggs and 
port wine, fulminated against him before Midlothian audiences, 
to whom he delivered Home Rule speeches with Zululand 
substituted for Ireland where necessary. In spite of the 
protests of Queen Victoria, the High Commissioner for South 
Africa was censured, recalled and thrown, in the words of Lord 
Grey, “like a bone to a pack of hungry wolves.” 

John Martineau, in The Life and Letters of Sir Bartle Frere 
did much to clear his character, and his book remains the 
standard biography. It is supplemented rather than replaced 
by this book. Mr. W. Basil Worsfold attempts a complete 
vindication. 


To support his case he adduces fresh evidence 


ee 


of great interest in the shape of private correspondence 
between Frere and the then Colonial Secretary, Sir Michag 
Hicks-Beach. How far they exonerate him, if exoneration fy 
needed, for sending Cetewayo the provocative ultimatum of 
December 11th, 1878, must remain a matter of opinion, 

But they explain if they do not excuse it: and it is to the 
lasting credit of Frere, and a sure proof of his loyalty, that he 
abstained from publishing them in his lifetime. They give 
us a picture of Frere at sixty-one leading a life of strenuoy 
activity : now settling a constitutional crisis in Cape Colony; 
now repressing the revolt of Secocoeni; now trying to stir up 
the Government to send guns for the defence of Table Bay; 
always reiterating that Cetewayo intended to strike without 
warning at an ill-protected and hopelessly outnumbered white 
population. The letters of Hicks-Beach, on the other hand, 
are irregular and evasive. Sometimes, as when he advocates 
the employment of rockets or cayenne pepper against the 
Kaffirs, they are positively ludicrous; always they reveal an 
imperfect grasp of a complicated situation. After much shilly. 
shallying, however, he sent to Frere the despatch dated 
October 17th, 1878. It lays down with precision that no 
reinforcing troops would be sent to South Africa by the Govern. 
ment, and that they would regard a Zulu war as a very serious 
evil which was to be averted if possible. The gravamen of 
the charge against Frere has always been and continues to be 
that without further instructions from the Government, and 
without applying for their authority to do so, he in effect made 
a declaration of war on Cetewayo. 

Mr. Worsfold is on surer ground when he contends that the 
campaign, whether or not its initiation was an act of “ dis. 
obedience,”” was in the circumstances necessary, and in the 
main successful. The truth seems to be that Frere was really 
born out of his time. He would have made an ideal colonist 
of the Elizabethan type, and was unfortunate in living in days 
when the means of communication with England were sufficient 
to deprive him of complete independence, while not being 
adequate to supply proper direction and control. In any case 
he is entitled to the grateful remembrance of posterity as a 
humane and resourceful administrator, a loyal and courageous 
public servant, and withal a great gentleman. Men of his type 
are none too common; and just as the law allows a dog] one 
bite, so history might well permit a statesman one blunder. 


THE MAKING OF A GARDEN 


One Garden: the Intimate Chronicle of its Making. By 
D. H. Mourray Reap. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

A good deal of practical information can be gathered from this 
record of struggles, successes and failures on Sussex ground, 
which had been derelict for some time. The author chose 4 
house that was old and a soil of good loam, which is a very 
different thing from clay or prevailing sand. She had before 
made money out of vegetables on a patch in Wimbledon, but 
found it another guess business in the country, owing t 
difficulties of porterage, on which she writes very sensibly. She 
is unusual in being a great lover of wild flowers and transferring 
the rarer or more attractive sort into her garden. In her three 
years of effort she came to see the importance of exposure to sun 
and wind, and to realise Kipling’s dictum that 

Gardens are not made 
By singing: ‘‘Oh, how beautiful,” and sitting in the shade. 

It is “ singing,” not “ saying,” as she puts it. Enthusiasm 
properly belongs to hard workers over their pet hobby, and we 
welcome it in the gardener who regards plants as people, 
aims not so much at a colour scheme, as at suiting their idiosy? 
crasies. These are queer in plants, as in birds and butterflies. 
Plants will flourish in one spot or district, and not in another— 
for no apparent reason, unless one can go deep into the chemistry 
of the soil. Thus we notice that the wild blue Cranesbill 
“ not very happy ” in the author’s main border, though we have 
seen it flourish, both in country fields and in a London garden, 
in dusty soil and in a wet ditch. Other plants, like comfrey, 
stonecrops, and horse-radish, spread so fast that they a 
terrors, and weeds, which are as difficult to remove as politicians, 
deserve the wise words and warnings here given. Incessant 5 
the labour to keep them down, and though the writer calls 
herself “* bone lazy,” her idleness seems like that of Dr. Johnson, 
who managed to compose a dictionary. She is rather vague 
about resident helpers, but we gather that she can call the 
garden “all my own work.” Though she had the fun of finding 
out some fairly common knowledge, she is an expert, receiving 
a choice of plants from the Royal Horticultural Society. She® 
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I’m 56 to-day 


and this morning’s post has 
brought me this fine Cheque for 


£2950. 


™ PROUD OF THIS CHEQUE. It’s the result of the most 
common-sense thing I ever did. Years ago I undertook—with 
qualifications that safeguarded me and mine at every turn—to 
deposit so much per annum with the Sun Life of Canada—the great 
Annuity Company. This money, easily spared out of my income, 
was to be allowed to accumulate and to share in the profits of this 
great Institution, with its £35,000,000 of Government supervised 


assets. 

At any time after the first three deposits had been made I could have 
obtained a generous loan or taken advantage of any one of several options. 
Had I been rendered permanently unable to follow any gainful occupation, I 
should have had the deposits made for me by the Company, and should, in 
addition, have received £20 a month until the Capital sum became due. Had 
the accident or illness proved fatal, my family would have received £2000 
plus half of every deposit I had made to date. 

And every year I have saved pounds on my Income Tax—considerably 
over £100 altogether. 


* * + * 


Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan. You can 
arrange to draw the money at any age you decide upon—S0, 55, 60, just as you 
desire. And the deposits can be according to your means. At the agreed-upon 
date you can, if you like, have an Annuity for life instead of the Cash sum. 
In the case quoted above, it would have been £261 per annum—for life! 


Put yourself in this enviable position. It’s easy—but you must 
start now. Let us know your exact age and the approximate 
amount you can deposit each year, and we will send you full 
details applied to your own circumstances. Then you will see 
how simple it is to provide for your own later years, and for 
your family should they survive you. 


Address your inquiry to 
J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2 








If it’s a gift 


a deserving cause, let it to this 
we... which for over tes" years has 
received fatherless boys and girls from all 
parts of the country and trained them to be 
self-reliant citizens. Over 300 are at the 
School now. Every case has been one of real 
meed. Please ask for Annual Report and 

Accounts. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 


AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


Founded 1758, 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer : The Rt. Hon. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.I.S. 

Office: 73 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 














Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 

To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first six months we received 200,000. 

WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 


Will you be “ one in a million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY ? 
Lop Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suzz, M.A., 


Honorary Trensurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


5/- 








22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 








HELP THE BLIND. 


You can do so by sending a donation to The National 
Institute for the Blind, the activities of which deal 
with the blind from babyhood to old age. 


Last Year:— 
Over 267,000 embossed publications 


were issued; 

Over 5,500 books, pieces of music, 
etc., were presented to the 
National Library for the Blind; 

Over 8,600 music volumes and sheet 
music were published ; 

Grants and allocations amounting to 
over £39,500 were made to other 
Institutions for the Blind; 

A sum of over £68, was expended 


in salaries, wages, etc., to 332 
blind employees ; 

.A sum of over £8,600 was ex ded 
on the after-care of the d; 


Other activities of the Institute in- 
clude Homes for Blind Babies, a 
College for Blind Girls, a 
Massage School and _ Library, 
Home Teaching and Home 
Workers’ Departments, Homes 
and Hostels for Blind Women 
and the Aged Blind, a Club for 
Blind Girls, etc. 


Funds Urgently Needed. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


Cart. E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 


. §G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Hon. Treasurers: LA. J. W. RITCHIN, CLE 
Secretary-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


224-6-8 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


A copy of the Annual Report and balance-sheet, just 
issued, will be forwarded on request. 


Chairman : 
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A SAMPLE PARCEL 


to introduce “P.R.” Foods 
to anyone unacquainted. 


This package of “P.R.” Foods costing 1/- is more than 
value for money. Its real object, however, is to give 
those who may not know the many “P.R.” good things 
the chance of tasting them without buying a quantity. 
“P.R.” Foods are quite different from any others. 
“P.R.” BISCUITS, for instance, have a look of quality 
and character absolutely distinct. They are low in 
price and their flavour is the fine full flavour of the 
whole wheat. 

Then “P.R.” COFFEE is coffee. It tastes as delicious 
as it + —y virtue seldom found in other brands. It 
is made from finest hill-grown berries, pale-roasted. 
“P.R.” BREAKFAST FOOD will robably find a per- 
manent place on your table. It deserves to. Crisp, 
appetising and sustaining with hot or cold milk, etc. 
Pours from packet to plate. 

In fact, all “ P.R.” Foods are unique—the purest and 
mast beneficial Chemicals of any kind are rigidly 
exciudec 


Ss. t A parcel containing samples of 15 
en 1 / different kinds of Biscuits, with 
* 





for trial packets of “P.R.” Break- 
fast Food, “ P.R.” Sun-Food and 
“P.R.” Coffee. 


Please mention name and address of 
rocer, 


Sole Manufacturers: 


WALLACE PURE FOODS, Ltd., 


oe. 46), Tottenham Lane, 
ornsey, London, N.8. 


AAA A 


IE ACME OF PURITY 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 
Tel.: Museum 7602. CataLocue Freer. 
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also a “lize-long sufferer” from languages, and makes the bad 
Latin of botanists worse here and there. Artemisia, which 
includes the old-fashioned Southernwood, and a more showy 
species she nearly stole out of a cottage garden, is printed 
“ Artemesia” throughout. The arrival of new roots, parti- 
cularly from the Alps, is treated with due excitement. If only 
the blue gentian, which carpets the ground there, would grow 
well in England! The choice of the fittest is a little saddening 
in the garden, as in the field of life. Plants which did well, 
yield to more attractive novelties, and end “like unregarded 
age, in corners thrown.” But some are kind enough to go on 
flourishing there. The author philosophises pleasantly on such 
points, and is to be envied for her success and enterprise, but 
most of all for having a stream of running water, a gift that 
many gardeners sigh for. 

The complete list of plants at the end with their records is 
useful, and even mentions the common daisy, “* tiresome on old 
paths.” Aster Alpinus, “‘ much mangled by slugs and mice 
till protected by zine cages,” reveals some nuisances of the 
garden. Others are the young of Homo sapiens, native, who 
steal flowers and throw stones, tins and broken bottles, and at 
a later stage of growth have “ learnt that little hymn in the 
little green book, number 333, Work, and how to dodge it.” This 
last is the sarcasm of an elder who remains a worker. 


GREEK AND LATIN ANTHOLOGY 


Greek and Latin Anthology Thought into English Verse. By 
Witu1am Srespinc, M.A. Part I.—Greek Masterpieces. 
Part II.—Latin Masterpieces. Part III.—Greek Epigrams 
and Sappho. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. each. 

The accomplished author of these three volumes has not 
succeeded in making it quite clear in the preface what is the 
purpose of his enterprise, and it must be confessed that the 
explanation is not easily found in the verses themselves—choice 
examples of Greek and Latin poetry “thought into English 
verse.” The title suggests that the aim has been to express the 
spirit of the originals rather than to find equivalents for each 
turn of speech. This profession is obviously more ambitious 
than that of the faithful translator, and opinions will differ as 
to the legitimate limits of the licence which it assumes. No rule 
can be laid down; the only standard is success; the spirit of 
the original must somehow be there for the reader. The work 
originated in an attempt to reproduce the force of those lines of 
Aeneid in which occurs the untranslateable Sunt lacrymae 
rerum. This is Mr. Stebbing’s notion of how it may be done: 

“Wines! 
Aeneidos I., vv. 451-62. 
There is spirit immortal which mounts up on high 
Yet reaches longing hands back to hopes left to die; 
There are things that are tears; there are tears that are things; 
There are tears that are water, and tears that are wings!” 


The reader may be left to say how much of the spirit of Virgil's 
lines (a narrative passage) is ‘thought into” the above version, 
and how many distinct thoughts the version contains which 
have no direct source in the original at all. He may also judge, 
without reading, how much of the spirit of Horace’s Persicos odi, 
a polished gem of some thirty words, is likely to be found in 
thirty lines of rambling monologue after the manner of Robert 
Browning. The renderings of Iliad and Odyssey, to say nothing 
of metrical defects, will not appeal to those who agree with 
Matthew Arnold in denying that one characteristic of Homeric 
language is “‘quaintness.” And when it is said that even Greek 
epigrams, through the medium of Mr. Stebbing’s thought, turn 
out “quaint,” it is difficult to say more of his work, unless it 
be this—that we prefer his unsuccessful attempt to much mediocre 
accomplishment of more timid purposes. Between the lines of 
his verses, and in his critical introductions, there is at least 
apparent an uncommonly sincere and independent love of 
classical poetry. There is no sweeter exercise than translation, 
and such holiday productions need no justification when they go 
no further than the translator. They may even be communicated 
to kindred spirits without straining the claims of friendship. 
These volumes are printed and published, no doubt, primarily for 
an intimate circle. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Dominion of Afrikanderdom: Recollections Pleasant and Other- 
wise. By Sir James TENNANT MOLTENO. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Shaw would not have written “otherwise,” for it was inevitable 
that the recollections of one who played a part in the most troubled 
years of South African history should contain a number of unpleasant 








incidents. Sir James Molteno, whose family had settled in the Cape 
for two generations, spent his first twenty years in Africa, then came 
to Europe, graduated at Cambridge, was called to the Bar, and returp. 
ing to Africa became a Member of Parliament in 1890. In his vigorous 
style he traces the actual emotional currents which eddied aboyt 
Rhodes and his ambitions. How different the feelings of the actors 
in that affair were from the view taken of it in England may be gathered 
from this anecdote: 


On emerging from luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant I was 
accosted by a voice saying: “‘I want you to sign this, sir.” | 
looked round and on a throne surmounted by the Union Jack lay 
a large volume. I read: “Petition for the release of Dr. Jameson,” 
It is not polite to record my rejoinder, but the highly decorated 
commissionaire almost fell flat, for I suppose it was his first and 
last refusal. . . . I told Jameson of the incident later on, and he 
remarked : “‘ You were quite right.” 


The Children of England. By Prof. J. J. Finptay. Methuen. 7s, 6d, 


Professor Findlay’s book is rich in ideas and in information, but 
it is conceived on a plan that some of his readers may find a little 
bewildering. He says in his preface, “‘to write the history of 
children is to write the history of their elders.”” He has proceeded 
courageously on this principle, and his book is really a history of 
the social ideas and habits that have influenced education and been 
reflected in the educational arrangements of this or that age. Thus 
his readers will find in his book in some cases less than they expected; 
in all cases a good deal more than they had any right to expect. 
For Professor Findlay has collected in this volume the results of 
modern research on the development of English society, and he 
presents them in a narrative illuminated by his own penetrating 
criticism. For this method of treatment we have a justification in 
the plight in which we find ourselves to-day. Professor Findlay 
points out that our modern elementary system grew out of the 
educational clauses of the early Factory Acts, and he says truly 
that the circumstances of its origin have shaped its development 
right down to the Act of 1918. This of course is true. We have 
only to consider the views of the Geddes Committee on primary 
education or the views of the average town councillor on the status 
of the teacher to see that we have never escaped from this shadow. 
Professor Findlay’s concluding chapter sets out his ideas of reform, 
and they will provoke, we hope, a brisk discussion among reformers. 
They resemble the ideas which Professor Stanley Hall preaches in 
his monumental work on “adolescence.” In education, as in work 
and life, the chief need of man is to engage his various faculties and 
interests, for modern life tends more and more to make a man live 
and work with only part of himself. To counteract this tendency 
education, while giving full scope to the humanities, ought to keep 
a child in touch with nature, with the crafts, with the practical needs 
and arts of life. Professor Findlay puts it that the children must 
be kept out of the wage system, but they need to learn the habits 
of the craftsman by engaging in work. Our modern education is 
the substitute for the old apprenticeship; it has of course a wider 
range and outlook, but it must not omit the purpose that apprentice- 
ship served. The school must aim at giving the child a complete 
life in a world where industrial development tends more and more 
to make a man an incomplete mechanism. 


The Log of a Sportsman. By E. H. D. Sewer. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. 


A sportsman writes for other sportsman, or for those who envy the 
sportsman his thrills and his applause. The attraction of sport is 
in the facility and definiteness with which it brings its satisfactions- 
The delight of Mr. Sewell’s book is the rapid succession of triumphs it 
records, each page is like a hearty slap on the back. This universal 
approbation induces a special form of fatuousness. It also grows 
very monotonous. Mr. Sewell has disposed of many splendid birds 
and animals by the most honourable methods. He is photographed 
with a puppy in his arms. He discusses the finest points of the 
unwritten rules of Rugby football. His method of governing India— 
briefly to fire into instead of over the heads of crowds—appears to us 
of dangerous simplicity. 


Echt-Forbes Family Charters 1345-1727. Records of the Forest of 
Birse. Notarial Signs 926-1786. By The Right Rev. 6G. F. 
Browne, D.D., D.C.L., etc. Chambers. £2 2s. 


By a singular good fortune the greater number of the documents 
relating to the successive transfers of part of the Scotch estates of 
Dunecht, now the property of Lady Cowdray, have been preserved. 
The Charter Chest of this estate contains 246 deeds written 0? 
vellum and 473 written on paper, covering the period 1345-1821. As 
a consequence these documents are of unique importance in throwing 
light on the legal and domestic history of a long period. The Records 
of the Lands and Forests of Birse are even more interesting from the 
latter point of view, and at the sympathetic touch of the — 
archeologist yield up details of such one-time urgencies as sheep an 
cattle stealing, and ecclesiastical penances. Early attempts at 
fishery legislation and sporting rights are also documented. The 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


GURREY HILLS.—650 feet high. Famous beauty spot. Modern 
Detached 8-Roomed Cottage, half timbered. Facing South. Extensive 
views. Garden } acre, tennis lawn, garage. Caterham Station 14 miles. 

freehold. Vacant possession.—Box 922, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








{/ACANCIES in si in small Hostel for students and professional women. 
V Bed-sitting gas fires; partial board.—Miss ToTrennam, Sutton 
House, Emisicigh Street, Wes. 2 


7“ UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bracing 
G situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes from Oxford Street. 
Gas fires. Constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board from 2 
guineas. Strong personal recommendations. 7 eply Box 916, New STATESMAN, 
ro Great Queen Sotreet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


TO LET, Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, Furnished, with 
service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 











+ TACANCIES for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pleasant 
suburb within easy reach of City. Study bedrooms. Full or partial board. 
Excellent tennis obtainable. Terms moderate.—Apply C., 20 Wynell 


Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
ONDON.—The Y.M.C.A. “‘ Where to Live” Department can 


supply names, etc., of recommended Hotels, Boarding Houses, Flats, Apart- 
ments.— Miss LAMBERT, Y.M.C.A., 13 Russell Square, W.C. Museum 4258. 








Wanted Modern First Editions. 


Many readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
book-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
know that we purchase at high na first editions 
of modern authors. Hardy, Stevenson, Kipling, 
George Moore, Samuel Butler, D. H. Lawrence, 
Machen, Douglas, Henry James, Max Beerbohm, 
De la Mare, Hudson, Herman Melville, Dowson, 





Beardsley are a few names chosen at random, but 
there are many more. Look through your shelves 
and let us know what books you can spare, and we 
_ will quote you prices for them by return of post, if 


they interest us. We are particularly interested in 
autographed and inscribed copies. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 











TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE ENCHANTED 
INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON 


Nov. 2.—Four Months. With N.S. BISHOP, come R.G.S. 
Nov. 14.—SICILY, MALTA, &c. 30 days 89 
Later : ALGERIA—TUNISIA (The Garden of MALLAH : EGYPT—The NILE, 
ALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDA 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, LONDON, S.E. 19. 


LEPLAY HOUSE. 
CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 

Including Madrid, Toledo, Seville, Granada and Barcelona. 

A systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
of Spain, past and present, with special attention to architecture 
and art. 

Leplay House visits are open to all studious travellers. 

For full particulars apply : Miss MARGARET TaTTon, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. I. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Mort Street, 





EAST. 








PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


Provide a competency for old age by 
means of an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
0 


COINTREAU tes be fr Entana 


See neck label.) 











THE FINEST LIQUEUR WITH THE COFFEE. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies— 








Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed T 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, “night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Bookcraft, London, Teenteee's Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and oe Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


peeanaourE (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among ba > ee south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
el. 3130. 











lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. 

PLAST DOURNE.— Vegetation Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightuess, comfort.—Mrs. RocErs 
(Cookery diploma). 


TWARD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 
Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 
sunny rooms, home comforts. Good fires. . Gas fires in bedrooms. 

—Write Miss Foi. 








W. ee & Sons, Ltd., 170 ee Avenue, W.C.2. 


{ THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, ) 
Author of “ Scalp M »” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The air and the Nervous System,” etc. 
. body should read this book.”—Scotsman. 


“ He gives most reliable one up-to-date information upom the causes 
( 8 Ge SS ee ont troubles.”—Lady'’s Pictorial. 
ts he lays down for the tion and restoration of ) 
the pn ple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 


\ J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
) 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, &.W. 1. ) 














REFORMED INNS. 
A for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 7%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, L0.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FORCOMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
tion with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 


ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 
Newly opened; large old country house and garden; tennis, croquet. 


Sunny, sheltered situation for comfortable winter T=: mild climate. 
Near Shanklin and Ventnor. Central heating; constant t water; petrol gas; 
large librarv.—Mrs. WYNNE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 

Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 

Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 

| VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged ,at the rate 
of Is. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
10 Great Queen Street, 
Telephone : 


NEW STATESMAN, 


Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


1640 Gerrard. 





























OOKS.—Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, £2 28. ; 
Life of Baron Trenck, translated YY Holcroft, 3 vols., 1788, 358.; © 's 
Nature Book, profusely illustrat 7 vols., £2 28.; Dalton’s Practical 

Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhicea, Impotence and 
Sterility in Both Sexes, oo 6d. t ee My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazinni, 
New copy, 21s. for 73. ; Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Henry 
Lm ty Novels, 6 volis., Mai calf, gilt, £2; Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, ro vols., 
calf, gilt, {2 15s8.; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 38., 1830; 
Ponce 100 vols., in 25 vols., £4 10s.; Bell's British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus., 
calf, £4 48.; L’Orlando Furioso, 4 wie. calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 108.; La 
Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf ; Molini Firenze, 1818, 158.; Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, 7 vols., 1837, 258. ; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, {9 98.; Baine’s 
Lancashire, 4 vols., 1836, {2 28.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, 
edited by W. C. i.) 2 large vols., {2 28.; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst 
edit., 1813, 218s.; Southcey’s Life of Wesley, tst edit., 1820, 128. 6d.; Middleton's 
i scripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max 
Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, complete 
set, ro large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. £20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by 
Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. ; Who's Who, 1922, 228. t free ; Burton's Il Pentameronc, 
large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 
done, £3 108.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 
200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst 
edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 
46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 
expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Balzac’s Novels in English, J, Vs Vols., £14; Defoe's 
Novels and Tales, 16 Vols., £6; » 100 yy morocco, {13 
(cost £25); Burton’s Arabian Nigh ae & ; 

ture, 4 Vols., {10 108.; Amateur 


yeiene and Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d 


Morley, Colleeted W. L rig Val “4's os se aew SY Vain. ia. 68 


Pepys’ Diary by worth’s Novels, 17 Vols., “er tes. 3 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 Vols., m =. a) free. Rare books su . 

state wants. Books aud Libraries . §,000 Books want List free.— 
HOLLAND BROS., 21 Johan Bright Street, 


A’ Spahi Love Story 
s t- 
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volume concludes with an account of the development of the office 
of notary public and gives twelve plates of examples of the signs by 
which these officials used to identify themselves, many of which are 
of admirable design. 


The New Henry Ford. By ALAN L. Benson. 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. Ford, having published his own life-story, has allowed Mr. 
Benson, apparently one of his few intimates, the necessary facilities 
for making this personal sketch. It: is concerned particularly with 
the later, and expansive, Henry Ford—a man of vastly larger designs 
than the manufacturer who, not quite ten years ago, startled the 
world of industry by establishing a minimum wage of one pound a 
day. Mr. Benson (who was once, by-the-by, Socialist candidate 
for the U.S. presidency) treats his subject as one would expect. 
That is to say, he deals in excited picture and eulogy, and is eager 
to present his hero as the greatest benefactor of the race. He tells, 
however, some interesting things: how the mighty Ford factory 
and fortune were built up; how Mr. Ford defeated Wall Street 
three years ago; why he opened fire on the Jews in his weekly paper, 
and why he called off the attack. It is characteristic of the man 
that, according to Mr. Benson, who was with him when the paper’s 
policy was changed, Mr. Ford has not altered his opinion of the 
Jewish power. But he came to the conclusion that if the attacks 
were continued the pogrom would appear in America. When this 
volume was written Mr. Ford was not being considered in relation 
to the presidency. It is none the less a campaign document. 


Funk and Wagnalls. 


On the Art of Writing. By Sir Anraur QuitterR-Coucn. 
University Press. 5s. 

This is a pocket edition of the first course of lectures which he 
delivered at Cambridge (1913-1914). We have already reviewed 
them, and we welcome now this new convenient, inexpensive edition 
of a book at once sensible, practical and discriminating. He would 
persuade his students that literature is an Art they can practise 
themselves, and the suggestion is that in attempting to write they 
will also acquire judgment. In a sense it is an elementary book ; 
Sir Arthur never avoids emphasising the important point because 
it has been stressed before. There is not a touch of the exclusive 
pundit about him. He has travelled himself far and wide in the 
city of books; the little alleys are familiar to him as well as its 
temples and great buildings, and he offers his pupils, with a gesture 
of equality, the freedom of that city. He is, though an enthusiast 
for letters, more conscious than most professors of literature that 
“the first distemper of learning” is to “‘study words and not matter.” 


THE CITY 


N exception to the prevailing dulness of markets of late 
has been the activity in Tobacco shares. British 
American Tobacco have risen to 108s., and Imperials 

to 72s. 6d., whilst United Tobacco, the South African associate 
of the combine, have already reached 67s. 6d. These quotations, 
in my opinion, are all at such a level as to make it dangerous 
for the ordinary investor to touch any of these shares. On the 
other hand, the great Argentine tobacco concern to which I have 
frequently drawn attention in these notes—the Piccardo Tobacco 
Company—has just issued accounts which show that it has done 
practically as well for the year ended June 30th last as in the 
previous twelve months, for which its profits reached the record 
level of 4,941,905 Argentine dollars. This year’s net profit is 
$4,877,184, and the 6} per cent. Participating Preference 
Shares are again to receive one per cent. additional, making 
7} per cent. for the year. At about £7 cum dividend these 
shares yield over 8 per cent. even at the current low rate of 
exchange, and when the rate improves, as seems not unlikely in 
the near future, the return on these shares, if no more than the 
maintenance of dividends at the present level be assumed, will 
be augmented. Seeing that the Company is again adding no 
less than $1,000,000 to its Contingency fund, there appears, in 
fact, scope for increased dividends. 
* * * 

The Calico Printers’ Association has done better in 1922-23 
than in any previous year throughout nearly a quarter of a 
century’s trading. The net profits are just over £800,000, 
against an average profit of some £250,000 for each of the two 
previous years, and 12} per cent. is paid on the Ordinary shares, 
with very substantial allocations to reserves and a carry for- 
ward of £235,432. Other leading textile combines, such as the 
Bleachers’ and the Fine Cotton Spinners’ Associations, and the 
English Sewing Cotton Company, have also made big profits 
during the past financial year. At first sight these proofs of 
prosperity seem remarkable, considering the very bad condition 
of the cotton industry ; but it must be remembered that the 
temporary improvement in general trade activity throughout 
the autumn of 1922 and the spring of this vear helped to swell 


Cambridge 


— 


the profits of these combines substantially, and further, that 
their latest accounts covered a period of rising cotton prices, 
affording a big margin between the low values to which stocks 
had been written down during the worst of the slump and the 
prices at which these stocks have since been realisable. More. 
over, these concerns do not directly produce textile fabrics, byt 
either make the intermediate products representing the many. 
facturers’ raw material or apply their processes, as in the case 
of the Bleachers and the Calico Printers, to the fabrics after 
manufacture. Comparison of the current quotations of these 
companies’ Ordinary shares with the range of their prices last 
year is instructive: 


1922. 1923. 

Highest. Lowest. Sept. 19th. 

s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Bleachers’ Association .. 44 0 25 8 49 0 
Bradford Dyers .. -- 47 6 29 3 57 6 
Calico Printers .. o 8 ®@ 14 3 29 9 
English Sewing Cotton .. 48 6 32 0 51 0 
Fine Cotton Spinners .. 43 3 31 9 48 3 


The present quotations of these shares cannot be justified 
on immediate prospects, for undertakings of this class must be 
having to replenish their stocks at high prices in the face of 
diminishing demand from consumers, trade and public alike. 

* * * 

The extreme depression in the cotton trade is a matter of 
serious concern to the whole country, for this industry produces 
practically one-third of our total annual exports. The recent 
closing down of twenty-five mills in Blackburn indicates the 
extent of the decline in demand from India, our best customer 
for cotton goods, for Blackburn is especially concerned with 
this branch of the trade. Unfortunately, there seems no reason 
to anticipate any early improvement. The price of American 
cotton, which was about 6d. per lb. before the war, rose from 
12d. to 15d. in 1922 and has now reached 18d. per lb., and, 
seeing that about 70 per cent. of the world’s supply comes 
from the United States, this represents the predominant factor 
in the outlook. The American cotton crop for 1922-23 may 
be better than present indications suggest, but expert opinion 
estimates that it will almost certainly fall below the world’s 
requirements : a shortage will mean a further rise in costs and 
also, probably, extension of short time for operatives. Hopes 
of an increase in the Far Eastern trade owing to the temporary 
dislocation of the Japanese cotton industry have been damped 
by the news that only 750,000 Japanese spindles out of a total 
of 4,700,000 have been put out of action ; on the whole, manu- 
facturers probably stand to lose as much as they will gain from 
the Japanese disaster. England, of course, produces no cotton, 
but consumes most of the raw material, and the root cause of 
the present depression lies in the fact that we depend upon 
settled and prosperous conditions abroad for the sale of four- 
fifths of our production of cotton goods. There has lately been 
talk of a new federation of masters and employees representing 
every section of the community, but it is hard to see how any 
number of conferences can invent a short cut to revival in 
this trade ; nor can Government stimulation of Empire cotton- 
growing schemes produce any-early improvement. Our best 
customers are unable or afraid to buy at present levels, and the 
only remedy for this state of affairs is the resettlement of trade 
conditions throughout the world on a stable economic basis. 

* * * 

Any readers who are half converted to the idea of coming 
prosperity to the rubber plantations industry, but are still 
doubtful whether the phenomenal American use of motor cars 
can continue, should be interested in an official statement issued 
by the Chairman of the United States Rubber Company. This 
informs us that the Company’s sales for the first half of 192 
totalled $87,710,205, an increase of $13,776,434 over the 
corresponding period of 1922, and that the whole of this increast 
was in sales of commodities other than tyres. At present _ 
the tyre business represents less than one-third of the to 
sales, and has not been satisfactory, but the business outlook 
for the second half of the year is encouraging. The company’ 
net profits for the half-year, after allowing for depreciation, ete., 
interest on bonds, and the dividend on the preferred = 
equalled $2.43 per share on the $81,000,000 of common — 
From these figures it will be seen that the Dunlop} Rub : 
Company is very small beer compared with this great — 
facturing concern, which, however, makes all sorts of ru 
goods besides tyres, and shareholders in rubber-producia 


companies will welcome the encouraging note sounded by this 


A. Emu Davies. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


SCHOOLS 





CHRISTOPHER TRAINING 
CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


—_ 
St: 
MONTESSORI PREPARATORY TRAINING COURSE (2 years). 
(A Course in preparation for Dr. Montessori’s Training Course). 
Tuition in Method, Elementary Science, Hygiene, Psychology and 
Cultural Subjects. ; 
Observation at St. Christopher School, Montessori Department 
(Elem. and Adv. Classes). 
Fee, including residence, 


October Ist, 1923. 
Apply ADVISER, Overhill, Broadway, Letchworth, Herts. 


{120 per annum. Course opens: 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
, . .14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 
past LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
Untversiry CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
{165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


iggy INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies ; 











all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, ,turkeys, 
geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 





LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, ty and placed. Moderate 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pe Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 











NEW AUTHORS OF MERIT. 
M4%£ Reputation and Profit by publishing your Stories, 
Verses, Educative Works, etc. Send MSS. or particulars to THe MAascor 
Press, Amersham. 





TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &e., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BrRookER, 16 Buckingham Place, Cliftoa, Bristol. 








COLLEGE. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gortom CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea, 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 








LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Term begins September 2oth. 
Apply to Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


, 

MALIMAN Ss GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community; to ge self-ex i by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, D; , Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 cas a year. Gerrard's 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“A model worthy of imitation.”—Dr. H. B. GRAY, late 
Headmaster of Bradfield College. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpen, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. & y, Abbotshol Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


L#TUS SORTE MEA, 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
era ideals followed, the aim beimg to promote natural vidual development. 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Birp. 


TREETLY PREPARATORY 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines. 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable tor child whose p ts are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: Marcarer IL. MiTcuELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. Co-educa- 

tional Boarding and Day School for children of 3 to 8 

taken if parents abroad. Happy home life. Individual care, A few 
vacancies for September Term. Prospectus on application to Muss 
(Montessori Dip! ). lepb : Harpenden 153. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YBARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 




















SCHOOL. 
) 























YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application to 
Miss G. V. Hitprrca, 35 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 


P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18; 
e preperation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss HILL, Oaklands, Cranieigh, Surrey. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ANTED.—Speakers for Village Meetings; travel, music, etc. 


= 921, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
<. 2. 








“T ONDON MERCURY.” Vols. 1-6 inc.; bound. What offers ? 


Write H. DEANE, 4 Abbots Court, W. 8. 





EDUCATED WOMAN seeks work. Experience with young 
children, schools, etc. Good French.—Apply Box 923, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
ess: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 











BOOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gus.— 

Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. r. 
M4ZERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2. 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 


N antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 
© extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired. 


A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
we. and free lesson to Dept. T 37, The Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, 











HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
Coata, CosruMEs, etc., equal } to new. Write for —- on 
cand garments for tree 2s —Lompon Tuamiwe Co, (Dept. “E”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 











HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 











O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year _ post free 30s. od. 
Six Months _,, ,, 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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From a Terrace in Prague 
By Lieut.-Colonel B. GRANVILLE BAKER, D.S.O., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 16s, 


This is a story of “Golden Prague” as seen from a Terrace. From his point of vantage the author sees the pageant 
of Bohemia’s ancient capital pass before him. He holds for a moment fragments of stirring history, legends and scenes 
from the daily life of the people of Prague, and notes them down with pen and pencil. The book is illustrated by the 
author with water-colour and line drawings. 





Barrack and Bush Shetland Pirates 3 and other Studies of Birds and 
By Major H.C. HALL. J/lustrated. Beasts Illustrated. ; 
Ready Sept. 25th. 7s. 6d. By FRANCES PITT, Author of “ Woodland 


Creatures.” Ready Sept. 25th. 10s. 6d. 
This is an intimate account, written in non-technical 
language, of birds and mammals, some common, such as 
the homely rook, others uncommon, such as the great 
and Arctic skuas in their wind-swept nesting places on 
the northern islands, or the pine marten of the Fell 
District. 


A series of sketches of Northern Nigeria some twenty 
years ago, when all the most northern portions of this 
vast region were annexed and joined up into the Protec- 
torate of that name. The book deals with the actual life 
led by the adventurers who assisted in the opening out of 
the Western Soudan. 








The Prospects of Industrial Civilization 
By BERTRAND and DORA RUSSELL. Ready Sept. 25th. 7s. 6d. 


This book deals with the cultural aspects of civilizations based on industrialism. The history of Man is divided into 
broad epochs: hunting, pastoral, agricultural, and now industrial; from the point of view of the world, the industrial 
revolution is in its infancy. If industrialism is to realise its beneficent possibilities, great changes are necessary in 
our political and economic changes. In this book the nature of these changes is discussed. 


The Truth about Mesopotamia, Palestine China in the Family of Nations 


and Syria By Dr. HENRY T. HODGKIN. 7s. 6d. 

By J. DE V. LODER. With a Foreword by 7s, t. on ieee 4 : 

sr “ Py 5 g book. Reading through his 

LORD ROBERT CECIL. 7s. 6d. volume is like imbibing a draught of fellowship with 

This is the first attempt yet made to deal with the recent Chinamen.—Manchester Guardian. 

history of these countries as a whole and to place events 

in a true perspective. The narrative is mainly concerned 
with the period of the war and after. 


The Labour Party’s Aim | The Decay of Capitalist Civilization 





By SEVEN MEMBERS OF THE LABOUR By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
PARTY. ls. 6d. . 4 . 
The recent discussions of Socialism in the House of ’ Cloth, 4s. 6d. Paper, 2s. 6d. 
Commons give a special interest to this book. It is a “It will convince the dullest of profiteers that his house 
description of the sort of society the Labour Party may is in a dangerous state and must be rapidly repaired at 

hope to bring into existence. the foundations.”—Outlook. 





The Fighting Instinct 


By PIERRE BOVET. Translated by J. Y. T. GREIG, M.A. Sept. 25th. 10s. 6d. 


Writing in “Studies in Psychoanalysis,” Charles Baudouin says of this book by Bovet that it is a model which all 
subsequent monographs on special instincts may well follow. It was first published in 1917, and contained many interest- 
ing speculations on the war then in progress and its probable psychological effects. The lapse of six years has shown 
how sound were Bovet’s foundations, and, though in certain details it has had to be brought up to date, the book has 
really gained, rather than lost, in the meantime, through the changed perspective in which we can now view the war 
of 1914-18. 


A Psychological Retrospect of the Great War Primitive Mentality , 
By W. N. MAXWELL. 6s, By Professor L. LEVY-BRUHL. i6s. 
“It is fascinating and very stimulating.” 
. : —New Statesman. 
“The book is sound and scientific, and deserves wide “The book is full of carefully sifted data, and forms 


recognition and a large circulation.”—Spectator. a fascinating study.”—British Weckly. 





LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Dene LEseeee 7 a ee 
y N. . RANSLATED BY 
Morris GInsBerG, M.A. PREFACE BY By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 2ls. 

Proressor G. Dawes Hicks. 16s. 
“Mr. Ginsberg has filled a noticeable gap in philo- 


sophical history for the English reader.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


“This book marks an epoch in speculative thought. It 
is probably the first important interpretation of the Eastern 
Mind from within.”—Glasgow Herald. 











RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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